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Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: The words that I speak unto 
you, they are spirit, and they are life.—John 6: 63. 
«.. July. 7.—Malignant Unbelief.......... Mark 3: 20-35 
2. July 14.—The Seed in the Four Kinds of Soil. . . . Mark 4: 1-20 
3 July 21.—The Growth of the 
Kingdom ._. Mark 4 : 26-32; Matt. 13: 33 
4 july 28.—The Wheat and the Tares. . . Matt. 13 : 24-30; 36-43 
. August 4.—The Worth of the Kingdom . Matt. 13 : 44-53 
¥ August 11.—A Troubled Sea and a Troubled 
Soul Mark 4 : 35 to 5: 20 
. August 13—The Ruler’s Daughter. ...-... Mark 5 : 21-43 
4 August 25.—The Visit to Nazareth ....... Luke 4 : 16-30 
g. September 1.—The Death of John the Baptist 


eta RI ee ee ae Mark 6 : 14-29 
zo. September 8.—The Mission of the 
Twelve. . 15;10: goto: ft 


lense Matt. 9: 35 toto: 
1x. September 15.— Judgment and perce mists 
12. September 22.—The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand 
13. September 29.—Review 


. « Matt. 11 : 20-30 


Day by Day 
By Ruth Graham Robinson 


HE lesson told of Israel manna-fed, 
And to the rabbi wise his pupils said: 
“ Why gave God to our fathers day by day .,. 
His bread from heaven, let thy wisdom say. 
Why daily doles from out his endless store ? 
A year’s supply had shown his bounty more.” 


“ Hear ye a parable,” the rabbi spake. 

“ There was a king, whose generous love would make 
His son a rich allowance. Year by year, 
Upon a certain day, the son came near 

To take that largess ; then abroad he went, 
Desire supplied, on his own pleasures bent, 
Nor yet again his father’s presence sought 
Until the busy year had rolled and brought 
Once more the day appointed for supply. 

But this was evil in the father’s eye. 

He changed his plan—for only one day’s need 
He gave, that so the daily want might lead 
His son to seek him daily. Now, behold, 
*Twas thus God dealt with Israel of old!” 


Is not the story sweet? And sweet to know 
Our wise and royal Father loves us so, 

He will not give to-morrow’s food to-day, 
Lest we content ourselves from him away. 
His love is new each morning, who hath said, 
“ Pray ye, Give us this day our daily bread.” 





— = = 


Sensitive to Others’ Interests 

It is not a sign of power to make light of things 
that mean a great deal to the people around us. Even 
if people’s interests are unworthy or misdirected, we 
shall not win them to higher ground by riding rough- 
shod over those interests. But we shall find it easy 
to influence people if we show a genuine interest in 
some things that mean much to them. Dr. Winfield 
Scott Hall, warning teachers and parents against the 
danger of throwing aside the worthless trinkets that a 
young boy carries in his pockets, reminds us that ‘the 
boy loves the teacher who respects the thing that he 
holds dear."" We may well respect, we ought to re- 


spect, anything that any one holds dear—if it is not 
something that stands for outright sin. For our re- 
spect is an evidence of our insight and-sympathy, and 
the showing of such respect is a simple duty demanded 
by courtesy and love. An alert, appreciative sensi- 
tiveness to the things that make up the life of our 
fellows is a form of unselfishness that Christ can use 
mightily as he seeks to bless others.through us, 
Pd 

In Shoe Leather 

Christ’s most effective witnessing is in life, not 
in words, He asks us, indeed, to go to our own 
house and to our friends and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for us, and how he had 
mercy on us. But he demands of us that our life 
shall tell of the power of Christ more eloquently than 
our most eloquent words, And that means simply 
that we shall let Christ himself in all literalriess live 
his life in us and show himself forth through us. For 
it is the miracle of miracles that he can and will do 
just this,—do it in the body of corruption in which 
we must live on earth, do it with a fulness of Life 
and an Omnipotence that shall compel men to see 
the glory of the risen Lord wherever we go. This is 
our best preaching of the Good News, This is the 
way in which we may always live ‘‘sermons in shoe 


leather.”’ 
x 
Our Failures’ Claim on Christ 


Every failure gives us a fresh claim on Christ. 
And Christ can stop all failure. When we have failed 
so many times, and in the face of such blessed light, 
and after such wonderful experiences of Christ's over- 
coming power, that we are utterly crushed by the de- 
feat of our dearest hopes, and Satan is thundering in 
our ears that now we are beyond saving,—then Jesus 
saves. He saves by his faith, not by ours. He saves 
by his relationship to God, not by ours. He saves 
because he is holding on to us, when we are too weak 
tohold onto him, He came not to call the righteous, 


£ 


but sinners. He came not to the strong, but to the 
weak, He came not to those that are in health, but 
to the sick. The worse our failure is, the surer may 
we be that it is Jesus whom we need ; and Jesus can 
restore us. Oh, let us just fling ourselves upon him 
again, no matter how many times we have done so 
before ; for ‘‘him that cometh to me | will in no wise 
cast out.’’ Best of all, the Christ who is eager to re- 
ceive us because of our utter failure, and because it is 
a failure repeated ten thousand times, can put an end 
to our failure here on earth. He can lead us al- 
ways in triumph in himself. That is the word with 
which he receives us in the hour of our worst and 
darkest defeat. He leads captivity captive, and he 
does it for our sake. We do not need to understand 
how ; let us just believe him that he can and will 
And let us accept him afresh, and to the uttermost, 
as our conquering Saviour. In him we may die and 
live again.. He is our Life, He can enable us by 
faith to yield wholly to him. As we do that, for us in 
Christ failure is forever past. 


a 
Our Choice 


Either self or Christ is on the cross in every 
action of our life. There is no half-way ground. 
Consciously or unconsciously we are choosing between 
Christ and self in all that we do. If to live is Christ, 
self is crucified. If self is inany way served, we do 
that which sent Christ to the cross. Even after we 
have surrendered our life to Christ, and have died to 
self, we have the perilous power of asserting self 
again, in resistance to him ; and then we crucify him 
again. If we always saw this in vivid clearness as we 
debate some ‘‘trifling’’ digression, we should shrink 
in horror from the act which drives the nails again 
into our suffering Saviour. But Satan tries to keep 
us from seeing this clearly. He denies that it is so. 
He seeks to befog and benumb our consciousness, 
Only as we continue in complete abiding in Christ in 
faith and obedience, can we be held in unbroken, 
unrelenting hatred of the heinousness of sin. 


“ 


God’s Commands No Mockery 


T IS a matter of great importance to us to create 
the right atmosphere around the truths in which 
we believe. If duty always presents itself to us 

through the imagery of clenched fists and set teeth 
and muscles always on tension we may indeed per- 
form our duty, but we have seen it through an at- 
inosphere which is-not the true one. The imagina- 
tion as well as the will needs to be brought in if any 
one is to do his duty in the highest sense. And if we 
habitually call up only the grimmest and most exact- 
ing and most difficult aspects of our moral obliga- 
tions, and never endow them with the grace and 
beauty which belong to them, we shall falsify their 
true character. 

What kind of figures and metaphors then do we 
make use of when we set God’s commands before us ? 
Do we not often use the poorest and the coldest, the 
most dry and barren conceptions of the mind to de- 
scribe to ourselves the requirements of the spirit? 
Perhaps many a moral failure is due, not, as we 
ascribe it, to weakness of will so much as to the re- 
pulsive and poverty-stricken associations we have 
carelessly let accumulate «round our duty. To use 
all the poetry there is in us to-clothe our pleasures 
and inclinations, and devote only our severest prose 
to the description of God’s commands, will almost in- 
fallibly lower the moral life: God does not love 
slaves or drudges, and Jeremiah expressed not merely 
a local indignation, but a spiritual law, when he said, 
*« And as for the people that shall say, the burden of 
Jehovah, I“will even punish that man and his house.’’ 





Our love of the Psalms is partly due to their power 
to clothe God’s commands with that grace and ten 
derness which make them seem inviting, persuasive,. 
and friendly. ‘‘Thy statutes have been my songs in 
the house of my pilgrimage,’’ says one. But how 
many there are who, though they always five on the 
side of decency and do love God after their fashion, 
yet think of his commandments not as a tune which 
cheers the marcher, but as a pebble in the shoe that 
makes the journey desperately hard. «+ Hide not thy 
commandments from me, I am a sojourner in the 
earth,”’ is a very different attitude from that of the 
one who feels that he could settle down into a very 
comfortable existence if only it were not for the neces- 
sary intrusion of divine commands which are always 
throwing him out of his path. Avgreat soul always 
thinks of a commandment as something which puts 
him back into his path. A good conscience then is 
not enough. A joyless, Spartan obedience, which is re- 
solved to obey the more the more it hurts is a moral 
disappointment. But to endue God's commands with 
all the best that we can imagine, to exalt them with 
our imagination, to clothe them with the richest 
metaphors, to set them to music, is to treat them 
in the truest possible way. And sometimes this ‘is 
just what is missing from a life that never flinches 
at duty. 

When our life confronts a fresh divine command 
after some defection or sin, it seems almost to speak 
of what is impossible. With weakened wills and 
lowered affections it seems a mockery to demand 
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such nobility of us. The commandment does have 
an accusatory element in it, but it has far more an 
element of confidence and trust in us. If it were not 
a command, but something else, if it were the mere 
hinting at a bare possibility that we might some day 
achieve such an obedience, our stricken hearts would 
surrender all hope at once. But for God to com- 
mand it means that God knows we.can do it. For 
him to expect it of us is a creative force. We could 
not expect it of ourselves. His words about our duty 
are not a menace, but a prophecy. It is not princi- 
pally our will which is in question, it is his will. It 
is not merely his wish, it is his determination. He 
will have us obey. His commandments are not 
grievous, 

A friend might dare to recommend, to plead, to set 
before us the attractions of duty, but God does more 
to give us confidence when, day after day, year after 
year, he commands it all. No matter how often we 
renounce it or disobey it, when we come to ourselves 
it is still there. ‘*Oh, that God would moderate it, 
oh, that he might mitigate it!'’ we feel like asking 
sometimes. If he would only put it so that it seemed 
more possible we might recover ourselves, but that 
straight, unchanging demand is the friendliest force 
we know. It speaks of a power within us which, left 
to ourselves, we should not find and could scarcely 
believe in. What God commands he starts to create. 
We might of ourselves get fleeting glimpses of a pos- 
sible obedience in ourselves, but they would fticker 
uncertainly and go out, while his word and claim are 
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so constant and settled that they keep our possibilities 
ever before us. As Gladstone said, ‘* Duty is a power 
which rises with us in the morning and goes to rest 
with us at night. It is a power which goes with us, 
go where we will, and that never leaves us till we 
leave the light of life.*’ 

The mockery which we sometimes feel when the 
holiest ideals are presented to us is not in God. It 
is in some malign influence within our hearts clamor- 
ing for us and telling us we cannot reach these 
heights. Often it grows most insistent at the very 
moment when we are nearest to slipping out of its 
grasp. Once get it clear from what direction that 
scornful influence comes, that it is from within us, 
and not from God, and his statutes fill our atmosphere 
with a sense of the divine trust in every soul. They 
are not cold and passionless announcements put forth 
for men to do as they please, but without interest in 
what they do. They go accompanied with resources 
as varied as men’s needs, They are not crystalline, 
but fibrous, and do not stand opposite and outside of 
us, but enter into us and work with us, They create 
new affinities for themselves when we use what affinity 
we already have. And a pressing dufy with us all is 
that henceforth we should surround duty with all the 
grace which we can conceive. In the conflict with 
temptation, he is most likely to win who can most 
quickly associate what he has to do with what is most 
beautiful. To hear the commandment afresh, and as 
we hear it, to say to ourselves, ‘* This means ability,’’ 
this is the highest form of obedience. 








Did You Ever Attend a 
World’s Sunday-school Convention ? 

If you have ever attended a World's Sunday- 
school Convention, what do you remember most 
vividly among the impressions that you received 


there? What incident of the convention or of the 
tour, what address that you listened to, or what single 
sentence of truth that you heard uttered, what person 
met, or what scene visited,—among these various 
things that make a World's Convention memorable, 
what meant the most to you? If there is something 
of this sort that stands out in your memory, and for 
which you are thankful, will you not write a brief 
letter to the Editor and tell him about it? He will 
be grateful for such a letter from all who are led to 
respond to this invitation, In writing, please state 
which World's Convention you attended, giving the 
year and the place. If you have attended more than 
one, letters concerning each convention attended will 


be welcomed. 
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For Whose Salvation Shall We Pray? 


Prayer is not a random, promiscuous, unreason- 
able thing. It is, indeed, a mystery understood only 
by God ; yet, like all his works and ways, it is an 
orderly thing, and subject to laws and principles 
which he evidently intends to make plain to our 
human reason so far as we need to knowthem. A 
reader in England, who testifies heartily that a former 
difficulty in prayer has been cleared away, asks for 
light on a question that is a natural one and a critical 
one : 

You have written a good deal about intercessory prayer, our 
obligation in regard to it, and its absoJute certainty of answer, 
if the conditions of prayer are fulfilled. But how may we 
know for whom we may or ought to pray in this way? Does 
God point out to us certain people? Ifso, how? Or may we 
with this certainty pray for anybody and everybody, and in 
that case must it be individual persons,—as I take it it cannot 
be for the whole world in general. I suppose, like everybody 
else, I have a great many friends who ignore religion entirely, 
—although in many cases their lives put into the shadow the 
lives of many professing Christians,— and among these are 
some of my own family ; is it possible for me to pray for all 
these people and so live that I may be assured that all of them 
will acknowledge Christ in their life-time ? 

it is possible to pray with definite assurance for 
the salvation of every person for whom the Spirit of 
God has directed us thus to pray. To say this may 
seem to be reasoning in a circle ; but a little thought 
will show us that it is the only safe and reasonable 
basis of prayer. And we shall find that the Holy 
Spirit as a guide works in reasonable and recogniza- 
ble ways. We are no more to pray for ‘‘anybody 
and everybody'’ than we are to provide food for 
‘* anybody and everybody.’’ It is just as impossible 
to do the first as the second ; and it would be just as 


wrong and unprofitable to attempt it. God can Show 
us quite plainly who the persons are for whom he 
would have us provide food and clothing.and other 
temporal blessings; and he can show us just as 
plainly who the persons are for whom he would have 
us provide the spiritual blessings that he will grant 
through our prayers, There are persons for whom 
we unmistakably have a prayer-responsibility. Mem- 
bers of our own family would certainly seem, to be in- 
cluded among these... And..there are many others for 


whom our prayer-responsibilityis;revealed by cir- ' 


cumstances which there is no mistaking.: members of 
our Sunday-school class, certain intimate friends who 
are in spiritual need, sometimes persons who: come to 
us and ask us for our prayers, persons who are thrown 
under our influence in other ways, missionaries on the 
other side of the world for whom through one circum- 
stance or another we have been given a burden in 
prayer,—such persons may be a part of our Spirit- 
given prayer-stewardship. Moreover, we shall do 
weil to inquire directly of the Lord in this matter. 
Let us, on our knees, lay this very question before 
him, and ask him to bring to our mind the names of 
those for whose salvation and life in Christ he would 
have us pray; and let us ask him to give us such 
conviction of his will, by circumstances or otherwise, 
that we need be in no doubt. Then let us wait in 
silence before the Lord. He will answer, sooner or 
later, as we meet the conditions of prayer in this as 
in all else : praying for that which is according to his 
will, in the name of Christ and ih complete surrender 
to the mastery of Christ, and praying in faith. The 
Spirit of God will lead us and wiil make the prayer 
his own ; and thus we may know the will of God, 
That we may then confidently claim God's precious 
promises to answer prayer, in one of the greatest 
needs that we can lay before him,—the eternal fate of 
a human soul,—we must believe, unless we would 
strangely and sadly limit the meaning of his promises 
and the scope of prayer. Without setting aside for 
an instant the sovereignty of the free will of those for 
whose salvation we-are interceding, we may well be- 
lieve that our omnipotent Father, using our prayer as 
the mysterious and needed human connection that 
‘*completes the circuit’’ between himself and those 
prayed for, can set to work forces of supernatural love 
and power directed in upon their lives so compellingly 
that their sin-hardened resistance to his love shall 
finally break down, and of their own free will they 
shall come to choose Christ as their Saviour and re- 
ceive Him as their Life. We believe that God can 
and will do just this for every soul for whose salvation 
he asks any disciple of Christ to pray in faith. Be- 
cause ‘‘this is the boldness which we have toward 
him, that, if we ask anything according to his will, 
he heareth us: and if we know that he heareth us 
whatsoever we ask, we know that we Have the pe- 


- wanted all the light I could get. 
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titions which we have asked of him’’ (1 John i: 
14, 15). God has pledged us his word; and 
keeps his word. 

yt 
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Finding the Way to God 


What can one do who wants to believe in God 
as Father and Saviour, but who cannot? Is there 
any way of turning that ‘‘cannot’’ into ‘‘can’’ ? 
There is a Way ; and that Way is just God himself in 
Christ his Son. But he leads the doubters into that 
Way by many different paths; and it is always a 
privilege to know how he did this in the case of any 
one who can say, ‘‘ Whereas I was blind, now I see.’’ 

A few weeks ago a letter was published in Mr. 
Speer’s correspondence column in the Times, from 
one who sought light on how to find his way to God. 
Mr, Speer’s answer pointed the way ; and now comes 
a letter from a woman in Colorado which tells how 
wonderfully God led her out of the same darkness 
into the light. She writes primarily for the inquirer ; 
but her letter bears testimony through which many 
may be blessed, and in which all who know God as 
the great reality in their life will rejoice : 


In The Sunday School Times of June 8, under ‘‘A Man's 
Questions,’’ one writer expresses his inability to believe in a 
egrmpey God and Saviour, although apparently very anxious 
to do so. 

His experience is so similar to my own that I feel called 
upon to relate how my own doubts were cleared away. 

I was raised in a Christian home, and I cannot remember a 
time as a child and young girl when I did not have an unques- 
tioning faith in God, our Father; but as 1 grew to woman- 
hood, and much trouble and suffering fell to my lot, and I 
realized as the years weat on that my experienees were those 
of the multitudes, I began to wonder if after all there realiy 
was a loving and all-powerful Father guiding the affairs of 
men. My wonder became genuine doubt. said, I must 
know the truth of this. I would have been rejoiced if I could 
have had again the simple faith of my childhood, but my rea- 
son refused to accept it. I knew my Bible fairly well. 1 read 
everything on the subject that I could find. I had no outside 
help or advice. ‘The only person | talked the matter over 
with was a woman of the underworld whom fate or Providence 
made my neighbor for a few weeks. Strangely enough, she 
had just the same doubts and perplexities, and was groping 
just as blindly as I. 

I could not pray—why pray if there is no God? I went to 
church and Sunday-school from force of habit, and because I 
By and by the church elected 
me superintendent of the Sunday-school. 1 hesitated to take 
it. But there. was really no one else available, and I recog- 
nized that-the Christian religion, whether it was founded on 
fact or not, was the greatest moral force in the world, and we 
needed something moral in that little ungodly Western town 
if ever it was needed anywhere. 

I soon saw, however, that it wouldn't do. I was forced to 
stand for things that I didn't 4£”zow were true. I resolved to 
resign as soon as the new minister should arrive and get: his 
family ‘‘settled.’"" When he did come, I told him I thought 
best to resign, but gave him no reason. 

All this time I had contmued to read and study over the 
original problem, without, it seemed to me, getting any nearer 
a solution. 

Then came the Sunday ‘that I had resolved should be the 
last but one of my service in the Sunday-school. I asked the 
minister to open the school with prayer ; it was orthodox, and 
it would do no harm. 

I cannot describe that prayer, nor my own sensations then 
or afterwards. But I £#ow that that minister talked with God, 
and that God listened. Among other petitions the minister 
asked that God would help me, the superintendent of the 
school, in whatever special manner I needed help. 

I went home somewhat dazed and bewildered. I had come 
to know the minister for a very human, practical flesh-and- 
blood man. _ I! had to admit that he believed he was talking to 
a personal God, a loving Father, who would hear and answer. 
1 realized that during the few moments of that prayer I was 
convinced—reason or no reason—that God heard and an- 
swered. I took my Bible and read from Mark 9 : 24 that cry 
of a heartbroken father, ‘‘ Lord, I believe; help thou mine 
unbelief,’’ and the wonderful blessing that followed a sincere 
searcher for the truth. I went on my knees for the first time 
in years, and thanked God that he is God, and that he has 
given us the privilege of talking to him. 

I know this is a long story for so simple an ending, and you 
will say there is no reason, after all. ‘The things of God are 
very simple, and God himself is all the reason. He: has re- 
vealed himself to men from the time of the prophets of old 
down to the present day. ‘There are none so lowly but God 
will make himself known tothem. Itseemed to me for months 
after that first prayer that in every experience that came God 
was proving himself the careful Father the Bible pictures him 
to be. He is just as ready to prove himself to you. 

When you have solved this first big question—or God has 
solved it for you—you will find the other questions answered, 
or they will be answered as you study God's Word and come 
to know him more intimately. 

I am praying that you may know him the Friend and 
Saviour he has proved himself to me. 


God’s coming with power into a life is often, per- 
haps always, unexpected. Sometimes he comes be- 
cause one prays for himself; sometimes, as in the 
experience of this grateful Colorado woman, because 
some one else intercedes for the one in need. Of one 
thing we may be sure: God never turns away an 
honest seeker who is prepared to let go everything he 
has, in order to find God. For God always wants to 
find the lost one more than the lost one wants to find 
God ; and «‘where there’s twa seeking, there’s sure 
to be a finding.”’ 
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A tribute to Professor Charies Marsh Mead, the tast 
editor of the American Old Testament Revision 


Making the Revised Old Testament 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 








URING the year 1911 the last survivors of the 
Old Testament Company of American Revisers 
departed this life. These were Professor Charles 

M: Mead, of New Haven. Connecticut. and Professor 
Howard Osgood, ot Rochester, New York. The 
former was the youngest member of the Company, 
and became, in the years preceding the publication 
of the American Revised Version, virtually the editor 
of the Old Testament portion. In view of this, it 
seems desirable to give the public some facts respect- 
ing his arduous labors, as a personal memorial to 
such an able and carefu! scholar. Every reader of 
the Revised Old Testament is under obligation to 
him, as will presently appear. 


But, as an .entire generation has grown up since | 


the inception.of the movement for revision, it will be 
proper to recall the leading points in the story ot the 
American Old Testament Company. While fifteen 
names appear in the published lists, there. were never 
more than twelve members actively engaged in the 
work. They had been selected to represent the Old 
Testament scholarship of this country, from as many 
denominations as practicable. Naturally, conveni- 
ence as to distance from New York was recognized. 
The two Companies had separate organizations, be- 
side that of the entire committee. Dr. William Henry 
Green, of Princeton Theological Seminary, was chosen 
chairman of the Old Testament Company, and Dr. 
George E. Day, of the Yale Divinity School, was 
made secretary, both of the entire Committee and of 
the Old Testament Company. The other active 
members were: Drs. Charles A. Aiken of Princeton 
Seminary ; Talbot W. Chambers of New York ; John 
De Witt of New Brunswick Seminary ; George Emien 
Hare of Philadelphia Divinity School ; Charles Porter- 
field Krauth of Lutheran Seminary, Philadelphia ; 
Charles Marsh Mead of Andover Seminary ; Howard 
Osgood of Rochester Seminary ; Joseph ‘Packard of 
Alexandria Seminary ; James Strong of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Stowe attended, resigning in 
1876. Dr. Krauth died in 1883, before the publica- 
tion. of the Anglo-American Revision. All were 
professors of Hebrew, except Dr. Chambers, and 
represented eight denominations. 


The American Version Problems 

The two Companies began their work, in co- 
operation with the English Committee, in October, 
1872. They met in two adjoining rooms of the Bible 
House, New York. Confidential copies of parts of 
the First Revision by the English Companies were 


transmitted to the several members of the American 


co-laborers, and formed the basis of their delibera- 
tions. A number of questions called for discussion 
by the Committee as a whole, such as the spelling of 


_ Old Testament proper names in the New Testament, 


the renderings of ‘‘Sheol’’ and ‘‘Hades.’’ The 
mode of procedure was virtually the same in both 
Companies : The English Revision was read, verse 
by verse, and followed by the corresponding passage 
of King James’ Version. Then came either approval 
of the proposed changes, or suggestions of other 
emendations. A careful record was, of course, kept, 
and the various criticisms and suggestions, at the 
proper time, returned to the English Company.1! 

As the Old Testament is more than three times the 
bulk of the New, the labors upon it continued until 
1885, four years after the publication of the Revised 
New Testament (1881). It has been thought that the 
criticisms upon the Revised New Testament (Anglo- 
American) re-acted somewhat unfavorably on the 
labors of the Old Testament Companies during these 
four years. 

The Company maintained its organization in ex- 
pectation of editing an American Revision. The 
University Presses, the owners of the English copy- 
right, had insisted that no such American Revision 
should be published until fourteen years after the 
version of 1881-1885. But in various ways the mem- 
bers of the two Companies in this country made prepa- 
ration for the ultimate publication. The financial 
problem was at length settled by an agreement be- 
tween Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons and the sur- 

1A full account of the methods of work on the Revision may be 
found in a small volume, ‘‘ The Story of the Revised New Testa- 


ment,”’ by the author of this article, published by The Sunday School 
Times Company at 75 cents, pougeie. 


A well-known Elizabethan English scholar, Dr. 
Felix Schelling, in. speaking of the wonderful work 
of the English translators of the King James Bible, 
has stated that it might reverently and accurately 
be said that these men were guided in their work 
by the Holy Spirit. In the same spirit was the 
work of the nineteenth century revisers done. In 
1901 the American Standard Revision of the Bible 
was published,—a labor of love by scholars who 
would accept no compensation for their work. 
Perhaps the largest burden of this labor was borne 
by Dr. Charles Marsh Mead of the Old Testament 
Company. The last surviving member o1 the New 
Testament Company, Professor Riddle, now pays 
loving tribute to this Old Testament reviser who 
wrote the preface to our American Revised Old 
Testament, and of whom a friend said, ** The love 
of God was in his face as truly as in his soul, and 
the thought of divine things expressea itself in 
hus very smile.’’ 





viving members of the American Revision Committee, 
the terms being finally arranged in the Bible House, 
New York, , une 24, 1897. The publishers were to own 
the copyrighi, since it had been found impossible to 
secure publication except with this provision, to war- 
rant the necessary pecuniary outlay. Moreover, in 
this way a correct text could be maintained. 

The surviving Revisers declined to receive any 
pecuniary compensation ; though the publishing 
house was ready to give it. Of course, the necessary 
expenses of subsequent meetings were to'be met by 
the firm. The Revisers agreed to prepare the ‘‘copy,”’ 
with references and page-headings, stipulating that 
some editions should be issued at a low price. 

At this meeting in New York there were present 
Drs. Day, De Witt, Mead, and Osgood, of the Old 
Testament Company; Drs. Dwight, Riddle, and 
Thayer, of the New. Nearly all the other members 
had died, or were incapacitated by infirmity, among 
them Dr, Green. Dr. Day was already in his eighty- 
third year, but lived to see the fruition of his labors. 

At this point the special work of Dr. Mead comes 
into prominence, It is my privilege to give a tardy 
recognition of his activity, and to show with some de- 
tail how much the readers of the ‘‘Standard’’ Old 
Testament are indebted to him. In 1897 Dr. Mead 
was professor in the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
but very shortly afterward relinquished that position, 
removed to New Haven, in order to be in closer touch 
with Dr, Day, and gave his whole time to the work 
of revision. This soon resulted in his becoming the 
responsible editor of the Old Testament. Dr. Day, 
though constantly consulted, was unable, on account 
of defective sight and hearing, to take up the active 
labor. Dr. DeWitt had gone to Colorado, and could 
afford little aid, while Dr. Osgood, though still effi- 
cient, was living at some distance from New Haven. 
Indeed, when the task of proof-reading began, he 
voluntarily relinquished activity in the work. 


Dr. Mead’s Tremendous Task 

Few people can estimate the extent of Dr. Mead’s 
labors, and tne weight of responsibility that was thus 
providentially thrown upon him. Every word of the 
Old Testament Revision of 1885 had to be considered, 
every change to be discussed, adopted, and recorded, 
even the smallest details. 

All this preliminary discussion was directed by Dr. 
Mead. In 1898 he was appointed by the Old Testa- 
ment Company to make ‘‘ Notes and Suggestions’’ on 
the entire Old Testament, and send them to the 
other members for their consideration. He added a 
number of renderings which had been adopted by a 
two-thirds vote in the previous discussions, but had 
not been included in the American Appendix of the 
1885 edition. These ‘‘ Notes and Suggestions’’ were 
sent, from time to time, to the other meqbers. Their 
preferences were collated and recorded in the copy 
for press, when approved by a majority. How many 
emendations were made can only be estimated. In 
the first edition (small quarto, 1go1) there is an Ap- 


pendix which gives a list of the differences from 
the Revision of 1885. Many of the changes noted 
are general in their character, others refer to single 
oassayes. But every case required attention, usually 
a rvecorad of the passage affected. It appears to the 
present writer that the number of these differences 
must exceed five thousand, How much of labor, 
accuracy and care this involved I know from experi- 
ence in preparing the briefer Appendix for the New 
Testament. 

The agreement with the publishers called for 
the selection of a new set of Scripture references. 
Those printed in editions of King James’ Version 
were very frequently useless or misleading. It was a 
huge task. Dr, DeWitt had already made a tenta- 
tive list, but this too required careful revision. The 
labor on these references was so immense that Dr. 
Mead was obliged to call upon some friends, not 
members of the Revision Company, to assist him. 
Yet the responsibility rested upon him alone, and it 
was he who must adjust the references to the ‘‘copy’’ 
for the printer, insert the proper lettering, which 
could not be done until the first page proof was put 
in his hands, This task was not only huge, but espe- 
cially irksome, because of its meclranical character. 

Besides this, headings were required to indicate 
the special subject of the matter on the given page. 
This also was part of the agreement with Messrs. 
Nelsons, and this was done, so far as the Old Testa- 
ment is concerned, by Dr. Mead alone. There being 
over nine hundred pages in the first edition of the 
Old Testament, published in 1go01, it will at once 
appear how difficult, delicate and extensive this part 
of the work became. This was not mechanical labor, 
but required judgment as well as care. That the 
task was well performed is obvious to every one who 
has properly used the American Revised Version. 


What It Cost Physically 

But the most arduous service is now to be men. 
tioned ; namely, that of proof-reading. This prob. 
ably covered at least eighteen months, and four or 
five sets of proofs must be minutely scanned, and 
corrected, if necessary. All this labor Dr. Mead per- 
formed, and did it without any help whatever. The 
number of pages in the Old Testament portion was 
over nine hundred, and all these were inspected 
several times, 

Now proof-reading, of the usual kind, is exacting 
enough. It calls for great care and taxes the eyesigh« 
But this proof-reading was exceptionally severe. There 
were at least five kinds of type on each page, and 
this variation was not continuous, but interjected, as 
it were. Hence there was a constant necessity for 
adjusting the eye as well as exercising the judgment. 
The result of such strain, so long continued, will be 
spoken of later. 

It is not strange that Dr. Dwight, who had much 
experience in similar work on the New Testament, 
should say to Dr. Mead, ‘‘ You are doing far more 
than four times the work of any one of us New Testa- 
ment Revisers."’ Dr. Day very naturally expressed 
himself in these terms : ‘‘ Providence has raised you 
up to do this great work.’” One more task remained ; 
namely, the preparation of a Preiace, and this was 
written by Dr. Mead himself. It called for tact as 
well as accuracy. It is unfortunate that so few read 
this Preface. Those who do so will at once be struck 
by the lucid statements it makes of the peculiarities 
of the American Revision of the Old Testament. It 
is both comprehensive and c:mpact, and those who 
are aware of its authorship will rightly regard it as a 
permanent memorial to the man and a witness to his 
immense labor. 

But Professor Mead’s bodily health was impaired 
by this excessive labor, especially that of proof-read 
ing. It led in his case to eye-strain, which, as emi- 
nent oculists now contend, affects the general health, 
and particularly the nervous system. His hearing 
also was affected, and he became subject to attacks of 
dizziness. He had hitherto been in excellent phys- 
ical condition, but was a sufferer for years after the 
completion of his work on the Revision, though for 
two or three years previous to his death his health 
seemed restored. 

It ought to be known by all American Christians 
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that none of the Revisers received any pecuniary 
compensation. ‘Theirs was a labor of love. In Dr, 
Mead's case the self-sacrifice was doubtless greater 
than in that of any other Reviser. He had no time 
for any remunerative labor. He declined many flat- 
tering offers from publishers and institutions. All 
this deserves to be put on record, 

It may be added that after the appearance of the 
Standard Version he was obliged to answer a multi- 
tude of letters, either sent to him directly or through 
the publishers. Many of them called for replies that 
involved research. Others were the utterances of ig- 
norance and prejudice ; and these were the most diffi- 
cult to answer courteously. 

An interesting memento of Professor Mead's labors 
is in the Day Mission library of Yale University, 
placed there before his death. It is a revolving ma- 
hogany table, with nine sides, each containing a 
drawer. It was Dr, Mead’s habit to open the various 
Bibles he consulted on these sections of the table, 
and thus facilitate his comparisons. Frequently Dr. 
Day sat with him beside the table, and on at least 
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two occasions the survivors of the Old Testament Com- 
pany gathered about it. The place in which it is de- 
posited is appropriate, since Dr. Day was the secre- 
tary of the whole Committee as well as of the Old 
Testament Company. 

After a few years of rest and foreign travel, Pro- 
fessor Mead’s health being apparently restored, he 
returned to New Haven, where after a brief illness he 
died, on the afternoon of February 15, 1911, having 
just entered his seventy-sixth year. He was born 
January 26, 1836, at Cornwall, Vt, His wife, who is 
the youngest sister of Professor Thayer, of the New 
Testament Revisers, survives him, 

It belongs to another hand? to tell of his great lin- 
guistic talent, his personal traits, his success as a 
teacher, and his ability as an author. This article 
has a single purpose : to honor the labors of the man 
who virtually edited the Old Testament for American 
Christians. 

WesTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, PiTrsBuRGH, Pa. 


"1 See See article by Dr. G. N. Boardman, his old teacher and friend, in 
the Bibliotheca ( Pal for April, 1912. 





Little Hanka’s Last Song 


By Dr. J. T. Reid 





It happened some years ago, in the backwoods in southern Canada, among a group of earth’s 
oppressed ones who came from a province of the ancient Poland, that land of many sorrows. 
But it is a story that has a message for all lands and all time;—and for Sunday-school workers it 


has a peculiar message. 


You have not perhaps known a Sunday-school like this : 


twelve mem- 


bers, no organ, no hymn-books, no “ Sunday-school helps,” and the barefoot scholars knowing little 


English. 


Out of an eight weeks’ seed-sowing in such soil issues this incident, on its earth side 


‘so pathetic, but leading one right to the gate of heaven and giving a true glimpse into the glory-land. 


HE medical missionary organized a Sunday-school. 
It was not an up-to-date Sunday-school. The 
scholars were only about a dozen morose and 
gloomy little Galician boys and girls, whose parents 
had recently brought them: thousands of miles over 
land and sea to settle in the Lackwoods of northern 
Manitoba, where they live in little log-cabins plas- 
tered with clay and heated by big. Russian stoves 
made of clay and flat stones, 

On the first Sunday these little Galicians came to 
school with faces and hands and clothes which might 
have been cleaner—but Galician mothers have not 
yet learned that ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness."’ 
Explain it as you may, on the second Sunday they 
were a little cleaner, and every succeeding Sunday 
marked improvement. So much for the civilizing in- 
fluences of Sunday-schools. 

It being summer time these little Galicians came 
barefooted, and some of the little feet were very sore 
and very tired after a walk of long weary miles through 
the backwoods. 

In this Sunday-school we had no organ. We 
needed none. We just sang as the birds sing. In- 
deed, an organ would have been useless, for we had 
no organist. We had no hymn-books. We needed 
none, for Galician boys and girls cannot read English. 
But as they can speak a few words of English, they 
committed the words of the hymns to memory. 
Every Sunday we had a new hymn. On theafirst 
Sunday they learned and sang that good old hymn 
which has been sung in almost every land and in 
almost every tongue; ‘‘ There is a Happy Land, Far, 
Far Away.’’ A little brown-eyed Galician girl, 
Hanka Kaczkowski, was by natural seleetion chosen 
as the leader of the singing. There was little true 
melody in their untrained voices. It was weird, 
melancholy music, in harmony with the melancholy 
expression on Galician faces. The thraldom of five 
centuries has left its own cruel imprint on the faces 
of these people, and the pages of the history of that 
thraldom may still be read in the plaintive tones of 
the voices of even the children. 

But as these little Galician Sunday-school scholars 
Sang : 

. ** Bright in that Happy Land 

Beams every eye,” 


the first ray of hope seemed to enter their benighted 
hearts, and seemed to give to face and eye a brighter 
and happier expression. The first of Longfellow's 
Three Singers is Hope. 

In this Sunday-school we had no ‘*Sunday-school 
helps.’’ One verse was committed to memory every 
Sunday. On the last Sunday of the life of the school 


every boy and girl at the close of the hour. could 
repeat from memory : ‘‘ For God so loved. the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 


believeth’ in him should not perish, ‘but have ever- 


lasting life.’’ 

In that verse were ‘depths of meaning” which, to 
these dark little minds, were unfathomable, but the 
words were taught in the hope that ‘after many 
days’’ the meaning might be made plain. 

And so this promising Galician Sunday-school 
lived for eight weeks, growing every Sunday in in- 
terest and in numbers, until the advent of a Polish 
priest, who hurled against it the anathemas of his 
church: ‘*The doctor, he bad, godless man; his 
book no Bible, but devil book. . . . Galician man, 
he send his baby to Doctor's school, he go right to 
hell. I send him there.’’ 

On the next Sunday every Galician feared the 
priest, who they believed held the keys of both the 
eternities, and so when the Sunday-sehool hour came, 
there came not one scholar, and for the rest of the 
day the Doctor might have been found disconsolate, 
under his ‘* juniper tree."’ 


* * *- * * 


On an October morning the Doctor heard the 
characteristic, hesitating, Galician rap on the door of 
the medical mission. At the door stood a Galician, 
in his sheepskin coat, who with-tears in his eyes and 
with trembling voice said: ‘*Come on, Meesther 
Docther—my leetle Hanka, she too sick. Won't 
Meesther Docther say he come’’? And the Doctor, 
taking his satchel, mounted his pony and followed 
along one of the many meandering Galician foot- 
paths through the Manitoban backwoods. 

It was one of those delightsome autumn mornings 
which the people of more southern and less favored 
climes do not enjoy. The air was crisp and clear— 
every breath charged with exhilarating, vitalizing 
ozone, every bush and rock and tree shimmering in 
the gladsome sunshine. It was a Sabbath morning. 
The oxen, freed from the yoke, were quietly feeding 
in the meadows—the ox-teamsters lazily lolling away 
the restful day. _No sound was to be heard but the 
footfalls of the pony and the Galician guide. Falling 
into a reverie, it seemed to the Doctor that all Nature 
was worshiping Him by whom all things have been 
fearfully and wonderfully made. ‘‘ Every common 
bush’’ seemed ‘‘afire with God.** In imagination 
the little white pony had been transformed into a 
chariot of ivory ; the Galician path, shimmering in 
the sunshine into a street of pure gold ; the zephyrs 
whispering in the trees into the fluttering of white- 
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winged angels ; and the little log-house in the dis- 
tance into one of the ‘‘ many mansions,”’ 

As the pony stopped at the door of the little log- 
cabin, the Doctor awoke from his reverie, entered 
the little house, and found the little leader of his 


Sunday-school choir, lying on a squalid bed in the 


corner of a small dingy room. He was now the 
physician, and in the physician's practical and un- 
sentimental manner he now saw the little singer not 
as his former Sunday-school scholar, but merely as 
his patient. 

He at once went to work, noting: ‘‘ Pulse, 99; 
temperature, 104.'' Then, as he noted : ‘‘ Respira- 
tion, 36, and fluttering of alae nasi,’’ he said to him- 
self, ‘‘Pulmonary.’’ Lastly he noted: ‘* Percussion 
note in left infra scapular region ; dull and harsh 
breathing over same area.'’ Then he said to himself : 
**Pneumonia."’ He prescribed an expectorant and a 
heart tonic, gave directions concerning rest, quiet, 
diet, and ventilation ; pressed the little feverish hand, 
and stepped toward the door. Outside he found the 
anxious father waiting for him. ‘Say, Meesther 
Docther—my leetle Hanka—she go dead ?”’ 

The Doctor, pointing upward, said: ‘God, he 
knows—he will do all for the best for Hanka and you. 
All we can do is our duty—trusting him for the rest.”" 


* * * * * 


Midnight. ‘*Meesther Docther, come on; my 
leetle Hanka, she call for Meesther Docther. Won't 
Meesther Docther he come’’? And the Doctor went 
with forebodings. Reaching the ‘bedside of little 
Hanka, he saw that the little girl's hours were nearly 
numbered, and he sat down by her side, taking 
her hand—not now as the physician, but as her 
friend. She said to him: ‘*Come on, Meesther 
Docther, sing.’’ 

**You want me to sing, Hanka? ‘What shall I 
sing ?"’ 

‘Come on ; sing, ‘Happy Land.’ ”’ 

And the Doctor, in quivering voice, sang : 


** Bright in that Happy Land 
Beams every eye 5 ; 
Kept by a Father’s hand, 
Love cannot die. 
Oh, we shall happy be—’”’ 


But as he looked toward. -the -poor, - heart-broken 
mother, frantically wailing in her helplessness and 
hopelessness, his voice failed him, and he bowed his 
head and sobbed like. a little child. But the weak 
voice of the dying girl took up the hopeful song : 


** Oh—we shall—happy be— . 
When from—sin—sorrow free— 
Lord—we shall—live with thee— 
Blest—blest—’’ 


Then she fell into a delirious sleep, during which the 
benighted parents, kneeling before an image of the 
Virgin, continued to make the sign of the cross— 
counting their beads—the only mode of prayer of 
which they were capable. 

At the first ray of dawn Hanka awoke from her 
delirious sleep, but so weak was her little heart that 
the Doctor saw it would very soon cease its throbbing 
forever. Looking toward her parents, she said: 
**Come on, my Papa; come on, my Mama; Hanka 
go to that Happy Land. For God—he so love— 
his only Son—who—so—believe—life.”’ 

And as the sun rose in golden splendor, ushering 
in the new day, the little Sunday-school scholar and 
singer joined the choir invisible. As the Doctor fol- 
lowed the lonely path homeward, he thought of the 
‘* multitude, which no man could number, of all na- 
tions, and kindreds, and peoples, and tongues,’’ and 
then there came to his mind the words of the 
promise : ‘‘ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again with re- 
joicing, bringing his sheaves with him,”’ 

Sirron, MANrvosa, 
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The Two Songs 
By T. C. Clark 


HERE came an hour of joy to me; 
My voice, athrill, broke forth in song ; 
Men listened, rapt, but soon, alas! 
Forgetting, passed along, 


Then came an hour with sorrow filled ; 
My heart, howed down, sang yet again ; 
Men hearkened, stirred with kindred grief, 
Nor e’er forgot the strain. 
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In the Footsteps of Faith with Abraham 


A Vision in the Land of Moriah, by a Dreamer 





E HAVE climbed, my friend and I, to this 
house-top, the better to see where Abraham 
walked. Now I will point out the place. 

This house stands on a ridge, one of the hills of 
Judea, running east and west. We have left the 
Hebron road as it comes up the hill from Solomon's 
pools, and walked east along this ridge to see the 
place where the old caravan road from the south 
climbed up the hill to cross over. You can see it 
there like a snake winding along that narrow valley 
and over the hills for miles toward the south. Gene- 
rations, centuries, milleniums of footsteps are beaten 
into that hard-trodden way. At a low place in this 
ridge, there just to the east of us, it crosses and goes 
on to thenorth. I think it was just there that Abra- 


ham ‘‘lifted up his eyes and saw the place afar off,’ - 


whither he went to offer his son Isaac. In my note- 
book of many years ago | find this entry : Accom- 
panied by my dragoman, I walked from the carriage 
road east along the crest of the ridge to a point where 


the old caravan road, which came down a long valley: 


from toward Hebron, crossed over the ridge to go to 
Jerusalem. The road is still distinctly marked, and 
in some parts used. As we went on to the place 
where the old road crossed the ridge, almost. the 
whole of the old city was visible, including a portion 
of the inclosure of the temple area. It was from this 
place, almost without a doubt, that Abraham lifted 
up his eyes and saw the place ‘afar off."" It was 
later Jewish tradition that located the place of the 
sacrifice of Isaac precisely upon the Dome of the 
Rock. The Bible account only places it ‘‘upon one 
of the mountains’’ in ‘‘the land of Moriah.’’ But, 
if the place were necessarily the Dome of the Rock, 
the conditions are fulfilled at this point as they are 
nowhere else. 

A kind of awe falls upon one as it is realized 


‘that -Abraham walked here, that he:,walked :: by 
:: faith; and that here we may walk, in the footsteps: 


of faith with Abraham. But thé whole walk of 
Abraham's faith to yonder mountain was more than a 
journey of three days. Those three days measured 
only the final stage of the journey. From this house- 
top faith that walks with Abraham sees a vision of a 
life of faith, and can trace its long walk over plain 
and mountain from youth time on through the strug- 
gles of almost a century to the tottering steps of an 
old mun who still resolutely presses forward to the 
great triumph on yonder mountain in ‘‘the land of 
Moriah,’’ Let us follow in imagination in the foot- 
steps of that faith all the way, as we stand here on 
our lookout to-day. 


ROM our house-top on the hill we look away to the 
east, over the wilderness of Judea, over that deep 
furrow in the earth in which the Jordan runs, over 

the upper plains of Moab and far across the desert to 
the fertile, populous valley of the Euphrates, to a 
Chaldean home. There we see az emigrant. An 
emigrant is a man of hope and a man in whom we 
may hope. That was a wise saying of the iron-master, 
Carnegie, that there was nothing to fear from the 
emigrant; for it is the best blood of a nation that 
emigrates, the most energetic, the most courageous, 
the most self-denying, the most hopeful. The duilard 
and the laggard and the coward do not venture much 
for better things. The man of our vision is an emi- 
grant, and that emigrant is a man of seventy-five 
years, though still in his father’s house. A hopeful 
man at seventy-five is a rare character. Moreover, 
there is a stir in that Chaldean home. A restless son 
makes a restless household. One heart full of hope 
inspires every one within its whole horizon. The 
emigrant to a Better Land may take the family with 
him if he will. At Castle Garden may be seen every 
day what was seen that day of the setting off from 
Chaldea : a son with his head high and the light of 
hope in his eyes, surrounded by the whole household, 
even to the gray-headed old father, The whole 
family tree has been pulled up by the roots from some 
hamlet of Ireland, the highlands of Scotland, the 
shades of the Black Forest, the rugged mountain 
slopes of Croatia, or the olive orchards of Sicily. So 
it was in this Chaldean home. Our emigrant moved 
the whole family. All this was the stepping of faith : 
‘*He went out not knowing whither he went.’’ He 
had his eye on the horizon, like every emigrant, and 


** What road will you use ?”’ a friend asked S. D. 
Gordon, as he was about to set out on a long jour- 
ney in the interests of the Kingdom. ‘‘ We go by 
the Pillar Path,’’ was the quiet reply. This was 
the path used by the great ‘‘ Pilgrim Father ’’ in that 
life journey which reached its goal at Mount Mo- 
riah, where Isaac was received back as from the 
dead—such a wonderful journey that it stands as 
the great type of God’s ways with men, as the fore- 
shadowing of Calvary and Resurrection morning. 
Would you know the meaning of the mystery of 
the offering up of Isaac? It.is our privilege to go 
in imagination with the traveler who has stood 
where Abraham stood when he “‘ saw the’place afar 
off,’’ and who traces for us the roads over which 
Abraham walked. Better than that, we may share 
the vision which catches the meaning of Abraham’s 
walk, and points the way for us to-day to follow in 
the footsteps of faith which lead to the place of the 
great surrender and the great victory. 





faith in God gave direction to his footsteps, but the 
way was all new and strange. He did not ‘‘know”’ 
it, nor does any emigrant ‘‘know’’ the way. Blessed 
be the memory of. our emigrant fathers and mothers ! 

Now, as we continue to look out eastward from this 
house-top on the hill, we watch fhe first Pilgrim Father. 
This emigrant is going on a mission. The mission 
lay back of the emigration. ‘*The Lord had said 
unto Abraham.’' There had been a change of heart, 
and there is a new voice within. God had called him. 


N lesser measure, but in like manner, has ‘‘God 
said’’ to every one called of God. Many things 
in Providence are brought to bear upon a man. 

Providence ‘shapes his career as truly as the Spirit 
touches his heart. So God not only touched the heart 
but shaped the career of our emigrant—yonder on the 
eastern horizon. The land of Amurru, Palestine and 
Syria, the far outlying province of the empire, is call- 
ing men, and they are responding. This movement 
of men is the ‘‘ westward ho’’ of*Chaldea. Many 
are going, and God called a man of faith to go and 
found a kingdom of faith. God never yet called a 
man to whom he did not give an opportunity, never 
yet directed a man without opening a door. The 
province of Palestine furnished the opportunity, and 
the emigration movement to Palestine was the open 
door. ‘*God had said unto him.’’ 


** Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.’’ 


‘*Be not like dumb driven cattle.’’ The Psalmist 
puts it better than the poet: ‘‘Be ye not as the horse, 
or as the mule, which have no understanding ; whose 
trappings must be bit and bridle to hold them in.’’ 
Look now at the wanderings of this Chaldean emi- 
grant. _He has gone around the desert by the Meso- 
potamian way, he has come down by Damascus, he 
has crossed the Jordan, and sees the beaftiful plain 
of Esdraelon, Why did he not stop there? ‘‘God 
had said unto him,’’ so on he goes. Now he is 
yonder at Shechem where was an oak, as at Hebron. 
When one travels over this country he soon learns to 
speak of ‘‘the tree,’’ at this place or that. Now he 
is coming down by Bethel, whose hilltops can be 
seen from here. Now he is on this road by which 
we have come, riding by us on that path beaten down 
by the feetof myriads of camels, through millenniums 
of years. He disappears in the rich valley of He- 
bron, and finds another ‘‘tree’’ or ‘‘oak.’’ But 
look, he has gone on down to the banks of the Nile. 
Back, now, to the Philistine country. Then to the 
wells of Beersheba. Is our emigrant lost! In the 
Wilderness and prairies of America and Canada there 
is often just such a wandering from place to place, 
seeking and seeking. They say of such a wanderer, 
‘¢ He is on the blind trail.'’ Our emigrant is on the 
‘*blind trail." ‘*‘ He went out not knowing whither 
he went." But mark you, he built an altar at 
Shechem, and he came to Bethel and ‘built an altar 
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there." Altars ‘were scattered all along the trail. 
We are watching ¢ie footsteps of faith. 

He is older now. He has prospered in the land, 
and his friends have prospered with him. Altogether 
they are too great for the land. Strife begins to stir 
among the servants, Our emigrant is a wise man of 
God. He understands what is the first problem of 
life, the problem of getting along with those around 
him. He who fails here fails utterly, Oh, yes, ‘‘ the 
fault may be another’s,’’ but the failure is yours in 
any case. Abraham was resolved upon one thing,-- 
that they must ‘‘ ge¢ a/ong’’ at any cost. So he said 
to Lot : ‘* Take your choice.’’ And ‘‘ Lot pitched his 
tent toward Sodom.’’ Then Abraham took what was 
left. Did he? The Lord said, ‘ Lift up now thine 
eyes, and look from the place where thou art northward, 
and southward, and eastward, and westward : for all 
the land which thou seest, to thee will I give it, and to 
thy seed forever.’’ ‘‘ Blessed are the meek : for they 
shall inherit the earth.'’ How blessed also to follow 
in the footsteps of this Abraham, our emigrant ! 


E have followed Abraham far in this vision from 
the housetop. He is drawing near now, near to 
us, and near to the great surrender and the grzat 

victory. He was living at the time down yonder to the 
south at far-away Beersheba, near three days’ journey 
from the place of our lookout. God asked for his dear- 
est possession, the son of his age, of his heart, and of 
his hope.'’ He arises at once to give that son to God. 
Faith is not ‘‘ believing things that are not so.’’ It 
is not a mere assent to what God says, nor evena 
consent to what God would have us do, but such a 
consent as sets.us to doingit. We are watching the 
footsteps of real faith; such faith. Yonder, by that 
old caravan road from the south, comes the patriarch, 
the old man riding the ass, the boy and the servants 
walking with him. He sleeps somewhere on the 
way ; then sleeps again at the: old homestead at 
Hebron. Now they come over the hill, down this 
long valley by one of these many little footpaths of 
soft-footed camels that make up the ancient trail. At 
last they are toiling up this very hill upon which we 
stand ; now they have reached the summit there just 
in front of us. The old man who has toiled on so 
long in faith shades his eyes to look to the north. 
Yonder, where the dome of the rock is now covered 
by the dome of the Mosk of Omar, he sees the 
place of his goal ‘‘ afar off.’ He alights sorrowfully 
from the ass, takes the wood and lays it upon, the 
shoulder of Isaac. How like another who carried the 
instrument of his own death! Now he leaves the 
servants and the ass and goes down the hill there 
with the boy by his side. There are the footsteps of 
faith, the footsteps of one who trusted not only God's 
grace, but God's providence as well. Friend, set thy 
foot in these steps. O self, set thy feet in them ! for 
the journey of to-day, of this week, of life,. set thy feet 
in these footsteps of faith. 


OW we see Abraham in the last scene of the vision 
yonder on Moriah. The altar is made, and the 
wood is laid, and the son is tied, and the knife 

ts raised ready to strike. What! he has completely 
given his child toGod. It is the great surrender, and 
instantly God turns it into the great triumph. That 
is a great mystery yonder on the Mount. It becomes 
all to be humble before it. To me the meaning is 
this ; Abraham's neighbors believed from time im- 
memorial that the firstfruits are God’s. Were they 
not right? But they believed that the only way to 
give the firstfruit in the household was to sacrifice 
the first child on the altar of the gods. This was 
horrible. Yet, with all its gruesomeness, their con- 
duct, and probably their words, were a constant re- 
proach to this stranger, this immigrant among them, 
this Pilgrim Father of the faithful, who claimed to 
walk by faith above what other men did, and yet still 
kept back his son from God. God interposed to de- 
cide between them. In this strange drama on Mo- 
riah, at one and the same moment, God did two 
things for Abraham and his neighbors and all the 
world : he demanded complete surrender, even of the 
dearest things of life, and he stamped human sacrifice 
with his utter abhorrence. 

We have seen the consummation, and our vision 
on the housetop is ended. As we descend to retura 
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to our carriage on the Hebron road, to our journey- 
ings about sacred places, to our interrupted life-pil- 
grimage, we carry with us one vivid and vital truth 
from this vision of the footsteps of Abraham's faith : 
It is the stepping of faith, We have been following 
the trail of footsteps, not the course of a well-made 
highway, not the line of a railway track, not the giddy 
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flight of an aeroptane. It was »y single, slow-plod- 
ding, humble steps that Abraham reached this last 
triumphant one. The life of faith is, for the most 
part, nota flight, but a walk, not, as some seem to 
think, a parlor-car ride, but a pilgrimage. We have 
looked upon the vision of one such life all the way 
from the setting off to the surrender and the triumph. 





The Farewell Volleys 


The fifteenth chapter in the series ‘‘ Lights and Shadows of a Soldier’s Life ” 





By Robert J. Burdette, D.D. 





An old colored woman, one of the Lord’s saints, at the funeral of her son in Chicago, could 


scarcely restrain her joy that her child was in glory with Jesus. 


Was she wrong? At the grave 


of this soldier whose war funeral his comrade Burdette attended, when the thrice sounded salute 
was fired over the dead body, the crepe was removed from the drums, the wailing fifes gave place 
to merry notes as of lark-songs, the company wheeled about and marched with laughter and clat- 
ter back tocamp. Yet Dr. Burdette says,“ A soldier’s death is one of the saddest things on 


earth.” 


Were they wrong? At the grave, where Satan's worst meets God's best, is it not fitting 


that the depth of human wo should be reached, and that it should be transformed into the joy of 
the victory of the Resurrection ? 


HAT happened next was this : 
The orderly sergeant came to me with his 
little book in his hand and said : 

‘¢ Burdette, make yourself look neat and smart. 
You are detailed for funeral service, and will be one 
of the escort. Report at oec to Corporal Davidson.’’ 

A funeral? JI had been in the army then more 
than a year. I had helped to bury the dead on more 
than one battlefield. But I had never attended a 
funeral. I knew that my comrade was dead. And I 
knew of course that he would be buried that day. 
But it had never occurred to me that he would have a 
funeral. 

When we buried Private John Taylor, of C Com- 
pany, the Forty-seventh Regiment of Illinois Infantry, 
War, who slew him, demanded that we, whom he 
might also slay as opportunity offered, pay due and 
formal reverence to one of his dead. We shotld 
observe the ritual to the letter. Himself, in glitter- 
ing helmet shadowed with sable plumes, would 
review the funeral procession, and give to the occa- 
sion the environment of pomp and glory which the 
dead man could never have won had he passed away 
in his quiet home in La Salle County. 

So the sergeant detailed six pall-bearers, of the 
dead soldier's own rank, and an escort of eight pri- 
vates under command of Corporal Davidson, 

When the commanding general is buried, the min- 
ute guns boom their salute from sunrise until the 
march to the grave begins. Officers of high rank are 
selected for pall-bearers and escort. 

When the colonel dies, his entire regiment follows 
its dead leader to his grave, even as it followed him 
to his death, 

For the dead captain, his company marches as his 
escort. 

And when we buried Private John Taylor, we fol- 
lowed the ‘‘ Regulations’’ in the detail of pall- 
bearers and escort. All the non-commissioned officers 
of the company were required to follow the detail, 
and when the ~commissioned officers attended the 
funeral, they marohed in the inverse order of their 
rank—the escort, the privates ; corporals, sergeants ; 
lieutenants ; and in the rear of all, the captain. 

When the platoon was formed, the pall-bearers 
carried the body down in front of it. The corporal 
gave the order— 

‘¢ Present—arms !"’ 


“The Land o’ the Leal” 

An honor never accorded the living private. You 
see, Death is a king. And when he holds high 
‘court, he ennobles the soldier upon whom he has set 
his signet of distinction. When the body of the 
dead colonel is carried before the regiment, the 
lieutenant-colonel gives this same order. ‘Ihe regi- 
ment pays to the colonel the same honor—no higher 
—which the escort of eight men paid to Private 
Taylor. Death levels to the rank of the soldier all 
titles and grades of authority or nobility. ‘‘ Dust to 
dust." 

The pall-bearers, having halted to receive this 
honor to their burden, carried the body to the right 
of the line. Again the corporal’s voice— 

‘¢Carry—arms ! Platoon, left wheel—march ! 

«« Reverse—arms ! Forward, guide right—martrch !"’ 

The dull flam of the muffled drums draped in 
crepe gave our steps the time. Then the wailing fifes 


lifted the plaintive notes of the dead march, which 
was oftener than any other the ‘‘The Land o’ the 
Leal,’’ and the drums beat mournfully in the long 
roll with the cadences that emphasized its measures 
and moved our marching feet in the slow rhythm of 
the dirge. 

Somehow the sunshine seemed dim and misty as 
the muffled drums spoke mournfully. Our slow steps 
seemed to be timed not only by the throbbing drums, 
but by the heart-breaking sobs in a far-away northern 
home. The fifes filied the air with tears. The sweet 
voices of women, tremulous with sorrow, blended 
with the music of the march— 


** Ve were aye. leal an’ true, Jean, 
Your task’s ended noo, Jean, 
And I'll welcome you . 

In the Land o’ the Leal.” 


Women? He had not kissed a woman’'since he 
left the little home in Illinois. _-That was one thing 
that made the old Scotch melody ache with its plain- 
tive wailing. When he was so patiently wrestling 
with death in the loneliness of his tent, a woman's 
voice speaking his name had sounded to him like the 
blessing of God. So much of love, and tenderness, 
and longing prayer, and ministering touches of gentle 
hands centers about a death-bed at one’s home. 


When a Soldier Dies 

But the soldier? His last looks upon his kind on 
earth were bent upon bronzed or bearded faces. 
Hands that would minister to him in his growing 
weakness were hard and calloused with the toil of war, 
and scented with the odor of the cartridges they had 
handled. Kindly faces, yes; but they shrank, man 
fashion, from trying to look too sympathetic ; the 
voices were hearty and frank and jovial. Men are 
awkward in the sick-room, and a soldier resents being 
‘«coddled.’’ A soldier's death is one of the saddest 
things on earth, 

To die, and know that in his home voices were 
laughing and hearts were light. They were talking 
merrily over some jesting line in the last letter from 
him ; they were counting the months against his re- 
turn; they were planning such singing festivities 
when he came home— 

And it would be days, days, days before they 
would know that he had gone Home, and was waiting 
for them. What would be the measure of their sor- 
row, bereaved of the mementoes of death for which we 
long? His dying kiss ; his last spoken word, with its 
message of infinite tenderness and love ; the name that 
last lingered in a whisper on his lips ; the look that 
lighted up his face just before he closed his eyes— 
the peace that God lovingly printed on his tired face 
—these things they would never know. For even 
we, his comrades, who would have died for him, 
were not with him when he passed away. ‘*We 
could not be with him’’ when, in the loneliness of 
a soldier's death, he passed from that little shelter 
tent into the splendor of the building that hath founda- 
tions. 

These were the things with which our thoughts 
were busied as, with ‘‘arms reversed,’’ we followed 
the throbbing drums and the wailing fifes. Our 
hearts were heavier than the burden on the bier, and 
but for the shame of a noble thing our tears had 
dropped fast as the beats of the muffled drums. The 
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drums ; in their sad monotones they seemed like the 
pattering of a woman's tears upon the coffin lid. 
They modulated the shrill grief of the complaining 
fifes, as the heavy voice of a mah, tremulous with a 
common affliction, soothes the pleading anguish of a 
heart-broken woman. : 

That was forty-nine years ago, But I had the 
heart*of a boy, sensitive to all impressions. And to- 
day I can feel the ache coming into my eyes when I 
hear the crying of the fifes and the sobbing of the 
muffled drums. 


‘*There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair, 

In the Land o’ the Leal.’’ 


We reach the grave. Wailing fifes and sobbing 
drums are silent. The platoon is halted. 

‘*Right wheel into line—march ! Carry—arms !”’ 

The bearers bring the coffin down the front of the 
line, halting in the center. Again the corporal— 

‘«Present—arms !’’ ‘*Carry—arms !"" 

The coffin is rested beside the grave. 

«*Rest on arms !"’ 

The muskets are reversed, the muzzles resting on 
the left foot ; the hands of the soldier are crossed on 
the butt ; the head is bowed on the hands ; the right 
knee slightly bent. 

The chaplain steps to the front and center. Here, 
he is greater than the colonel. He reads from a Book 
—the only Book men read from at such atime. It 
is a soldier's Book. The first words of the chaplain 
ring out over that open grave like the glorious tri- 
umph of victorious bugles—the trumpets of the Con- 
queror— 

‘*T'am the Resurrection, and the Life : he that be- 
lieveth on me, though he die, yet shall he live ; and 
whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall never die."’ 


The Cry of Victory at the Grave 

Splendid! Magnificent! Right soldierly ! 
the midst of death we are in life !'’ That is the way 
to read it. Read on, brave chaplain! Oh, I never 
stand beside an open grave that I do not see the Son 
of God standing on the other side of that narrow 
chasm of shadows, in the resplendent beauty and 
glory of the perfect Life. I hear him calling across 
to us: ‘‘I am the Resurrection, and the Life !’’ «I 
am he that liveth and was dead,.and behold I.am 
alive forever more!’’ I would not qualify by the 
slightest shaditig my absolute belief in that glorious 
teaching of the Living Christ, I would not exchange 
one positive word of it, for the most perfect compre- 
hension of all the cleverest guesses and most brilliant 
doubts of all the wisest scholars that all the ages have 
brought: forth in this world of human theories and 
mistakes and restatements, conjecture and hypothesis. 
I did not doubt it that day, with the bearers holding 
the dead man on their shoulders before me ;:I have 
never for one moment doubted it since. When I get 
to heaven I will be no more certain of it than I am 
now. 

Over the body of the dead soldier the chaplain lifts 
our souls in prayer to the Living God. He steps to 
his place at the right of the platoon. The corporal 
commands— 

‘« Attention ! Carry—arms! Load at will—load !’’ 

The rattle of rammers and the clicking of the 
musket-locks. 

‘« Ready—Aim—Fire !’’ 

Thrice the salute is fired over the soldier's grave. 
The clouds of blue smoke, the incense of war, drift 
stowly skyward above the open grave, as though they 
might carry with them the soul of the dead, obeying 
the call of the resurrection. 

s*Carry—arms ! By platoon, right wheel—march !’’ 

‘¢ Forward, guide left—march !"’ 

The sombre crepe has been removed from the 
mourning drums. The rattling snares are tightly 
stretched. Clear and shrill as lark-songs the merry 
fifes trill out the joyous measures of ‘*A Rocky Road 
to Dublin’’; the stirring drums put the tingle into 
our half-dancing toes and the spring into our heels ; 
‘* Right shoulder shift ’em !’’ jocularly calls the cor- 
poral, and with laughter and chatter we march back 
to camp, and life, and joy, and duty, and death— 
‘¢all in the three years !’’ 

Had we, then, forgotten him so quickly? Forget 
the comrade who had shared our duties, our priva- 
tions, our hardships, our perils? It was nearly fifty 
years ago that we fired our ‘‘ farewell shot’’ over that 
grave, and a little ache creeps into my heart with the 
thought of him to-day. 

It isn’t a good thing for a soldier, who every day 
must face death in some measure, to be depressed in 
spirit. It unfits him for his duties. The trilling fifes 

(Continued on page 464) 
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| Making the Parents’ Department Effective 


The seventh of the series conducted by Mr. Frank L. Brown showing 
how Home and Sunday-school can be brought into close relationship 





What Grew Out of the “‘Hope Circle” 


T CAME about in this way. There were a lot of 
mothers who accompanied their little children to 
the Beginners Department of the school. They 

could sit around the large room watching intently the 
exercises. It occurred to the superintendent that 
there was power here going to waste. These mothers 
were invited to form a Beginners Department or- 
ganized mothers’ class to meet at one side of the Be- 
ginners room for their lesson while the children were 
being taught their lesson, and to watch the children 
from the class before and after the lesson. 

They call themselves ‘‘ Hope Circle.’’ The teacher 
is a big-hearted mother who is devoted to that enthu- 
siastic circle, which, starting in 1908 with eleven 
members, now has a membership of sixty-three. 
They have class officers and three committees : Re- 
lief and flower, spiritual, and visiting or absentee 
committee, The motto of the class is, ‘‘ Ever ready 
to lend a helping hand.’’ They have a handsome 
class banner. 

Their list of class benevolences for one year totals 
$157,50, and these mothers are practically all in mod- 
erate circumstances. The list of the class gifts in- 
cludes Thanksgiving dinners, flowers for sick, relief 
work, summer home, Old Folks’ Home, new church 
offering. Best of all, these mothers are gradually 
coming into church membership. Once a month a 
mothers’ testimony meeting is held, and the help of 
Christ in the daily life lovingly set forth. The first 
Tuesday of each month the fathers are asked to ‘‘stay 
by the stuff’? at home while the mothers repair to 
their class social, or business and social combination, 


. with-a good attendance and the best sort of a time. 


But the children grew and were promoted to the 
Primary Department, and those mothers who moved 
forward with their children organized a Royal 
Daughters’ class of the Primary Department, with 
thirty-five members, and with class-pin, banner, 
monthly social, and with the deaconess as teacher. 
Twenty-one of these Primary mothers are now mem- 
bers of the church. A number of them act as Home 
Department Visitors. And look at this list of good 
things this class of mothers has accomplished in the 
past year : needy cases in the school have been cared 
for, Christmas and Thanksgiving dinners provided, 
several families provided with dry groceries for a week 
or more, money donated to couples unable through 
sickness to meet obligations, milk bought for a sick 
baby, summer home and deaconess home helped, 
flowers and fruit taken to the sick, wearing apparel 
furnished for a Sunday-school child, flowers taken to 
hospitals, one hundred dollars given to the church 
building fund, forty-seven dollars collected for a 
needy member of the class. But the Bible lesson 
and a deep religious spirit is back of it all. 

Once a month these two mothers’ classes meet for 
a good talk by some expert and for a social time. 

The results have been so good with these two 
classes that now a Cradle Roll mothers’ class of fif- 
teen mothers has been formed, and a Junior mothers’ 
class is in process of formation.—F, Z. B. 
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What Books Should Parents Study ? 


HERE the Parents’ Department class is held on 
Sunday, the course may be the Uniform Les- 
son, or topics or characters selected from the 

Bible with special reference to home problems. In 
some cases topics touching the whole realm of the 
mutual relation of parents and children are considered 
in such Sunday classes, but these may better be re- 
served for weekday discussion wherever a parents’ 
weekly or monthly meeting can be arranged. 

Professor E. P. St. John, in his excellent leaflet, 
‘«The Parents’ Department’’ (Pilgrim Press), sug- 
gests that the class take up one of the popular books 
on home training. He says: ‘‘One period of the 
class could be given to the presentation of a chapter 
in the book by an appointed member, and the next to 
a general discussion and exchange of experience by 
the class as a whole; or, better still, each member 
may provide herself with the book, and all may take 
part in a discussion of its contents paragraph by para- 
graph, 


An alternative plan, which would be the better one 
with a more studious class, would be to prepare a list 
of topics for successive meetings, and under each to 
note references to helpful discussions of the subject 
in the various books which are available to the stu- 
dents. In the class a carefully prepared outline of 
the topic for the day should be placed on the black- 
board or in the hands of the members, and the dis- 
cussion, which should be based upon both reading 
and experience, should take up each point in order.’’ 

Professor St. John suggests among the available 
books for such study and discussion the following : 


A Study of Child Nature, by Elizabeth Harrison (Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College, $1). 
Childhood, by Mrs. Theodore W, Birney (Stokes, $1 


net), 

Our Children, by Paul Carus (Open Court Publishing Co., 
$1 net). 

the Children of the Future, by Nora Archibald Smith 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1). 

Hints on Child Training, by H. Clay Trumbull (Scrib- 
ners, $1.25). * 

Children’s Rights, by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith (Houghton, Mifflin Co., $1). 

Nursery Ethics, by Florence Winterburn (Baker & Taylor 
Co., $1.25), ~ 

Love and Law in Child Training, by Emilie Poulsson 
(Milton Bradley Co., $1). 

How John and I Brought Up the Child, by Elizabeth 
Grinnell (American Sunday School Union, 80 cents). 

Household Education, by Harriet Martineau (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., $1.25). 

The Natural Way, by Patterson Du Bois (Revell, $1.25). 

Beckonings from Little Hands, by Patterson Du Bois 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 cents). 

Studies in Religious Nurture, by A. B. B. Van Ormer 
(Lutheran Publishing Society, $1). 

The Child as God’s Child, by Charles W. Rishell (Eaton 
& Mains, 75 cents). 


For parents’ classes, or for parents dealing with the 
teen years, ‘excellent books are ; 


Youth, by G. Stanley Hall (Appleton, $1.50 net). 

The Boy Problem, by William Byron Forbush (Pilgrim 
Press, $1.10, postpaid). 

Boy Training, by John L. Alexander (Association Press, 
75 cents), 

Bringing Up Boys, Kate Upson Clark (Crowell, 50 cents 
and $1). 

Mothers and Sons, by E. Lyttleton (Macmillan, $1). 

eVYouth, by Charles Wagner (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25). 

The Girl in Her Teens, by Margaret Slattery (The Sun- 
day School Times Co., 50 cents). 

Just Over the Hill, by Margaret Slattery (Pilgrim Press, 


75 cents). 


From a list of topics for consideration by such a 
class may be suggested : 


The child’s fears and how to deal with them, 

Training the child in honesty. 

The molding power of home atmosphere. 

Obstinacy and its relation to self-reliance. 

Guiding and guarding the friendships of the child. 

The moral influence of the gang or clique and what to 
do about it. 

The value of sympathetic relations between parent and 
child, and how to secure them. 

The problem of fighting and the culture of courage. 

Conversion: what it involves on the part of the youth, 
and when and how it ought to occur. 

Joining the church: how it helps and when it should 
take place. 


The Rev. Gordon H. Eggleston, of the Green 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, has been 
holding a monthly meeting with his parents and teach- 
ers in joint session, considering the following topics : 


January 31.—The aim of our educational work : the de- 
velopment of the Christian type of life. 
+ February 21.—The means by which we seek to realize 
our aim : recognition of the laws of growth. 
March 20.—A study of the Kindergarten and Primary 
child. Age three to eight years. 


April 17.—A study of the Junior boy and girl. Age 
eight to twelve years. 
«May 15.—A study of the Intermediate youth. Age 


twelve to sixteen years. 

And the following books are suggested for reading 
by parents and teachers by Mr. Eggleston, together 
with a printed outline of the above topics : 


The Unfolding Life, by. Mrs.: A. A. Lamoreaux (Revell, 
75 cents). 


Child Nature and Child Nurture, by E. P. St. John (Pil- 
grim Press, 50 and 75 cents). 

Stories and Story Telling, by E, P. St. John (Pilgrim 
Press, 50 cents net). > 

‘The Pupil and the Teacher, by Weigle (Lutheran Pub- 
lishing Society, 50 and 35 cents). 

Picture Work, by Hervey (Chautauqua Press, 30 cents). 


The teacher of this week-night or Sunday class 
might well be the pastor, or a kindergartner, or a 
mother of some experience and good sense, one who 
is not a faddist, who knows that children are ‘‘ various,"’ 
and that one of the home's largest mistakes consists in 
an attempt to apply the same rule of bringing up to 
every child, to repress individuality by running all 
children through a common mold of training instead 
of skilfully and patiently guiding and guarding those 
lives to their best individual expression. 

In the excellent Mothers’ Magazine (David C, Cook 
Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill.) a large service has been 
rendered the home by the course of subjects for the 
week-night or afternoon monthly meeting of the 
Mothers’ Depariment of the Sunday-school, a course 
in many of its topics equally applicable to a Parents’ 
Department. 

The uniform lesson for Sunday study of parents’ 
classes has the advantage of a selected Scripture side- 
light lesson which can be made the reading in the 
daily family worship. This latter topic, however, 
will have full treatment in another issue. But the 
heart of the courses in all such parents’ classes must 
be essentially biblical, for all progress in home train- 
ing that is worth while that has the highest character 
production as the aim must be motived back upon 
Christ, who transformed that Bethany home by his 
very presence and by his unfolding of the plan of the 
Father for that home from the great home Book of 
the ages.—Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


% 
The Father Remained for the Meeting 


HREE unusual meetings have been held since 
last October by the Parents’ Association of nearly 
two hundred members in a Boston Sunday- 

school. At the first meeting the teachers of the Sun- 
day-school talked to the parents, At the second 
meeting the parents ‘‘ talked back’’ to the teachers in 
a way that gave the teachers many excellent ideas. At 
the third meeting there was what was called an ‘in- 
spirational program,’’ when several good speakers 
said things that were of real value to both teachers 
and parents. This is the first series of meetings held 
by this Sunday-school Parents’ Association, and the 
success of the three meetings held has been so great 
that more meetings will be held next season. - 

The little daughter of a certain man was to sing a 
song at a Parents’ Association meeting. The little 
girl's mother was quite ill when the night for the 
meeting came. The little girl could not go alone, 
and the father somewhat reluctantly agreed to take 
the child to the meeting with the understanding that 
she was to return home with him as soon as she had 
sung her song. She did not do this, for the reason 
that the father became so interested that he ‘‘reck- 
oned he would stay a little while,’’ as he said after- 
ward, He stayed all evening, and when it came time 
for the simple refreshments that were served at the 
close of the meeting, he fell in with the leader of an 
organized class of men with the result that he agreed 
to attend the session of the class on the following 
Sunday. He didso, and has never missed a meeting 
from that Sunday to this. 

The teachers in the school having a Parents’ Asso- 
ciation declare that since the organization of the asso- 
ciation the boys and girls have been more regular in 
attendance, and many of them have come with a 
better knowledge of the lesson because their parents 
have had them study the lesson some at home. The 
contributions have increased materially in some of 
the classes, and a number of parents not members of 
the school have joined the home department, while 
not a few of the parents have visited the school. 
Several of the teachers who have never before re- 
ceived such an invitation have been asked to tea by 
the mothers of their pupils. These are but a few of 
the good results of this Parents’ Association. —f Z, 7, 
Mass. 
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LESSON 5. AUGUST 4. THE WORTH OF THE KINGDOM 


Matthew 13 : 44-53. Commit verses 45, 46 


Golden Text: Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added unto you.— Matthew 6 : 33 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 


Getting Started in Class 


T IS not easy to get a clear idea of anything that 
is very big. It takes time to accumulate one fact 
after another, and let them soak in and run to- 

gether. How long does it take for a boy to learn the 

ame of baseball? Why, there is never a time when 
se can't learn something new about the game. When 
isa man a finished lawyer? Surely not when he has 
just left a law school, and is as yet ignorant of the ac- 
tual practise. But aman does become a finished law- 
ver when he has had experience after experience, and 
has accumulated so considerable an amount of the 
spirit and feeling of legal practise that he can meet 
practically every new situation as it arises. When 
is aman a completed Christian? In one sense he 
never is a completed Christian, just as there is not a 
completed ball-player or lawyer. But in another 
sense he may become completed,—that is, expert.— 
and his expertness in religion comes as all skill does, 
by a combination of knowledge and experience. The 
idea of the kingdom of God is too big to be told in a 
word, or a sentence or two. Jesus gave to his disci- 
ples and to us picture after picture, thought after 
thought, and the melting of them all together leads 
us finally to grasp his great thought about the king- 
dom of God. 





The Teacher’s Preparation 
[The references throughout are to other lesson articles in the Times.] 
In approaching this week the end of the great chap- 
ter on the parables of the kingdom, the teacher 
should. by all means show how the seven parables 
hang together. Read the opening of The Class in 
Session, and Professor Clow (Paragraph 1). The 
three parables in to-day’s lesson have their own con- 
nection, as Professor Clow shows in paragraph 2. 
Dr. Mackie, in panigugns 1 and 2, shows how famil- 
iar the hid treasure is that Jesus uses in this illustra- 
tion. Professor Riddle’s note on verse 44 adds a 
thought. The same note of Professor Riddle’s inti- 
mates the answer to the question, certain to be asked, 
about the morality of the act of. buying that field; 
see also The Class in Session, The parable of the 
pearl must be presented along with that of the hid 
treasure. ‘They both teach the same great truth (the 
latter half of Professor Riddle’s note, v. 46, and Mr. 
Ridgway’s first paragraph). But there is also a con- 
trast in these two parables indicated in Professor 
Clow’s third and fourth paragraphs, and Mr. Ridg- 
way’s paragraph 2, The parable of the net is a little 
less simple because it deals with the future. Dr. 
Mackie describes the net used in the illustration by 
Jesus. Mr. Ridgway (paragraph 3) brings the picture 
down to date. Professor Riddle’s notes (vs. 47-50) 
should be closely followed. ‘The disposal of the unfit 
is the main lesson (Professor Clow, paragraph 5; Mr. 
Ridgway, paragraph 4; and The Class ia Session). 
The last section in the lesson (vs. 51-53): Jesus’ clos- 
ing admonition to his disciples is sketched by Profes- 
sor Riddle’s notes on those verses, and by the last 
ragraph of Mr. Ridgway, Professor Clow, and The 
lass in Session. Mr. Wells’ article abounds in sug- 
gestive questions that the teacher can utilize, 


The Class in Session 

We have now come to the conclusion of this group 
of seven great parables on the kingdom, ‘The king- 
dom of heaven is a great idea. It can scarce be 
summed up in words, any more than we could give a 
complete conception of the kingdom of Great Britain 
in a word or two. The hination of heaven has a 
King, laws, and subjects. The subjects’ participa- 
tion in the kingdom depends on their allegiance to 
the King—God. It is both individual and collective, 
and each one of the seven parables adds a different 
thought that aids our comprehension of tae whole. 

The parable of the sower shows the work of Christ 
and the hindrances it meets. The parable of the 
tares shows that the Devil is the source of the hin- 
Grances. ‘The mustard-seed teaches that Christ's 
kingdom will finally conquer. The leaven teaches 
how it will conquer, by agitation and contact. The 
two parables of the hid treasure and the pearl teach 
us that only by supreme desire can we enter the king- 
dom of heaven, and the parable of the net emphasizes 
a lesson given also in the parable of the tares,—the 
destruction of those who reject the kingdom and are 
rejected by the kingdom. 

In the parable of the hid treasure Jesus used an 
experience that was not uncommon. Do not try to 
argue out that the man was morally justified in hid- 
ing the treasure and buying the field. He was not 
justified; it was an act of low morality. Jesus did 


Read Matthew 8 : 24-27; Luke 8 : 23-25 


44. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a treasure hidden in 
the field ; which a man found, and hid ;' and ‘in his jey he 
goeth and selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that field. 

45 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is 
a merchant seeking goodly pearls: 46 and having found one 
pearl of great price, he went and sold all that he had, and 
bought it. 

47 Again, the kingdom of heaven is like unto a ? net, that 
was Cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind: 48 which, 
when it was filled, they drew up on the beach ; and they sat 
down, and gathered the good into vessels, but the bad they 
castaway. 49 So shall it be in *the end of the world: the 
ang«'ls shall come forth, and sever the wicked from among the 
righteous, 50 and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: 
there shall be the weeping and the gnashing of teeth. 

51 Have ye understood all these things? ‘They say unto 
him, Yea. 52 And he said unto them, ‘Therefore every scribe 
who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom of heaven is 
like unto a man that is a householder, who bringeth forth out 
of his treasure things new and old. 

53 And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished these para- 
bles, he departed thence. 


P ns Or, for joy thereof * Gr. drag-net. + Or, the consummation of 
age 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
af 


Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs, by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 


Verse 44. —Whatis *‘ the kingdom of heaven’? ? Would 


such an occurrence as this have been likely at this time? : 


Did Jesus mean to commend the action of the man who 
bought the field? (Riddle, 3, v. 44; Mackie, 1, 2,3; The 
Class in Session, I, 3.) 

Verse 46.—What is the pearl of great price intended to 
represent? (Riddle; Clow, 2,4; Sanders, 5,6; The Class 
in Session, 4.) 

Verse 49.— What did Jesus mean here by ‘‘the end of 
the world ”’ and. by “‘angels’’? (Riddle.) 

Verse 50.— What does this verse mean? (Riddle.) 

Verse 52.—What connection has this statement with 
what Jesus had just been saying? What-does the phrase 
‘*things new and old’? mean? (Riddle; Clow, 6; San- 
ders, 8.) ooh 

Verse 53.—What place is meant by ‘‘ thence ’’? (Rid- 
dle, 2, v. 53-) 








not mean to teach anything about the ethics of return- 
ing lost goods. He only used that man to illustrate 
the idea of the sudden development of a desire and 
supreme determination to fulfil it. Jesus at other 
times used men whose acts were unethical as an 
illustration of the quality of forethought or snergy 
(Luke 16:1ff.). He means to teach that when a 
man accidentally, by a sudden experience, a chance, 
a word, a single service, gets a sense of the great 
overwhelming value of being a child of God, he is 
ready to spend everything to accomplish that higher 
life, and he makes a good bargain thereby. 

The parable of the pearl teaches the same thing, 
but it points out in contrast to the previous parable 
what our own experience abundantly shows us, that 
there are some who come to appreciate the value 
of religion by patient search, They also, when they 
find it, attain it by the same method of the advan- 
tageous exchange of the temporal for the eternal. 
Some interpreters take the meaning to be that Christ 
is the man who finds the great treasure hid in human 
hearts, and gives his life on the cross for that treas- 
ure. This is quite true, but we doubt if that was 
what he gave these parables to teach, because Christ 
did not discover the value of the human race by acci- 
dent, nor by long-continued search either. He knew 
the value of a soul always. 

The parable of the net is capable of more than one 
interpretation, but it does not seem as though the net 
was the church, for the kingdom stretches wider than 
the church, ‘Ihe net is rather the inexorabie grasp 
of time that gathers each individual, soon or late, to 
the golden shore of eternity. It cannot be too seriously 
said that Jesus most unmistakably warns us that there 
is a separation of the morally fit from the morally un- 
fit, and that the fate of the unfit is elimination. ° 

Then follows his searching question, ‘‘Do you 
understand?” They did understand, — partially, 
just as we understand him, more fully than they did, 
but.still only partially. The things new and old is 
his condensed way of saying that these great princi- 
ples that he has taught them will never change, but 
the expression of them and the understanding: of 
them will change. Out of the treasure of the church 
came the new conception of religion under Luther: 
*‘ The just shall live by faith,” the new conception of 
the separation of church and state under Roger Wil- 
liams; the new thought of the necessity for making 
business and economics conform to religious stand- 





ards that we call the social gospel, things new and 
old. Never shall-we progress beyond the necessity 
for confession, forgiveness, and the gift of power; 
always will they lead us forward to a new life and 
new experience. 


A Lesson Summary 


Nearly all Jesus’ teaching ends in an appeal to our 
will. Emotion is not the moving power in religion; 
emotion is a result, a symptom, not a cause. The 
first cause of creation was the willof God. The only 
other first cause in all the universe, as we know it, 
is the human will. God created us in his own image; 
he gave us something of himself, something that 
transforms us from creatures into persons. e are 
great persons or small, according to the state of our 
wills. A man can deteriorate without the exercise of 
will-power at all; simply relax and follow the line of 
least resistance. But a man cannot progress.upward 
without the exercise of this faculty of will. Far more is 
it true that a man cannot develop morally, and come 
into increasing harmony with the great truths of life, 
which is merely another way of saying ‘‘ the will of 
God,” unless he wills todo so. This is the one great 
lesson of the parables of the hid treasure and the 

arl; only he gets the kingdom who appreciates it. 

o man stumbles into heaven. If it be true, then, 
that will is the one essential for membership. in the 
kingdom, it follows naturally that those whose wills 
are not right toward God are responsible, and must 
abide by their choice, whichis not to have him. They 
are rejected. 


Questions for Class Use 


1. What are the points of resemblance in the parables of 
the treasure and the pearl? 
‘is 2. What is the great point of contrast in these two para- 

es? 

3. What are some of the things that a man would have 
to dispose of to get the kingdom of God? 

4. If religion is such a treasure and joy, why do some 
people not seem to find it so? 

§.. Is there any indication in the New Testament that we 
shall escape a final judgment ? 

6.. What are some of the old things that disciples of Jesus 
should bring forth ? fe 

7. What are some of the new things the instructed dis- 
ciples have brought forth from the Gospel ? 


Other Teaching Points 


In interpreting the words of Jesus, it is a wise thing to 
look for one main, plain, clear lesson. While Jesus’ 
words are deep, they are seldom complicated. Avoid 
attaching a truth that is good to a parable or saying thai 
is aimed at something else. A forced moral has no force, 

There is great variety in the way men come to their first 
vision of God, of righteousness, of the law of the kingdom. 
One man finds it in a Bible class, another in his children, 
another in a great sorrow or after shameful sin. Men come 
to New York City by many different roads, but it is the 
same city after all. 

There is a great difference between having a vision and 
making it come true. There are fruitless visions, fruitless 
convictions of sin, and fruitless aspirations. 

It costs something to be in the kingdom, but it is an in- 
vestment that pays great dividends. 

No man cheerfully gives up what he has unless he sees 
something he wants more. If it seems a hardship to pul 
aside anything for Jesus, it is probably because you have 
not yet realized the value of the kingdom. 

If you have not yet seen anything of supreme value and 
interest and worth in religion, why not begin to hunt: 
The great pearl was found by searching. 

Do not forget that Jesus never blinked the fact that 
there is a judgment day. Fear is not the noblest motive 
for resisting evil, but it is far safer than no motive at all. 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 
For the teacher to give the class a week ahead, to quicken 
interest in the coming lesson. The suggestions and ques- 
tions are for the members’ home preparation, to be 
assigned in advance by the teacher.} 


(Mark 4: 35 to § : 20.) 

If God made this world and all that in it is, then 
either he is able to manage everything in it, or else 
he is weaker than the thing that he has made. ‘The 
Tepeated teaching of Jesus about himself and the 
Father is, ‘‘I am able.” He claimed power and he 
must prove it; so he did prove it, Do not be afraid 
of miracles; be gladof them, and look for them. The 
lesson of next week shows two incidents of demon- 
strated power. 

1. Should the disciples have been afraid ? 

2. If Jesus rebuked the storm, what would you say was 
the source of that storm ? 

3- Does it seem likely that an evil spirit was something 
more than insanity? 

4. Why should property be subordinate to persons ? 

Evanston, IL. 


LESSON FOR AUG. 4 (Matt. 13 : 44-53) 


Counting All Things but Loss 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


ESUS often spoke of the coming of the kingdom 

. of God. With the coming of the kingdom he is 
dealing in the Parables of the Sower and those 
‘which follow it. He is describing the varying for- 
tunes of the word by which the kingdom comes, and 
disclosing its helps and hindrances. But Jesus also 
spoke of the seeking and finding of the kingdom. 
he reason for this change of reference is manifest. 
The human heart, with its infinite faculties of inteili- 
“gence and desire and will, is something more than 
soil. No process of nature can represent all the ex- 
periences of the spirit. ‘There is‘a natural law in the 
natural world, but there is a spiritual law in the spir- 
itual world. We cannot, however charming may be 
the endeavor, reason from one to the other. We 
cannot cast the word of truth into a human heart, 
recisely as the sower casts seed into the ground. 
The word must be understood. It must be received 
by the consent of the will. It must be acted = 
by the whole eager, conscious, loving nature. For 
that reason Jesus from his similes of seed and 
soil, of growth and ripening, to speak of the seeking 
and finding of the kingdom by the living spirit of man. 

The two parables, therefore, which follow take us 

‘into the sphere of human action. We see in the one 
case the plowman who stumbles on some long-hidden 
treasure, and loses no time in securing his unexpected 
find. In the other case we see the dealer in precious 
stones, looking on the pearl, larger and more perfect 
in form than any he has yet seen, and showing a 
lustre and delicacy of color beyond his dreams, e 
sells all his now unvalued stock, and possesses him- 
self of this costly pearl. Both men count all things 
but loss that they may gain their one supreme end. 
Then Jesus adds the parable of the draw-net, to 
clinch the truth that unless men do see and seek and 
find the kingdom, their destiny is to be cast away. 
Three definite positions emerge. 

We see, to begin with, ¢hose who find the king- 
dom, though they seek it not. ‘There are men and 
women who stumble on the kingdom when their 
thoughts have been far from it. hey go out in the 
morning mere earthworms, absorbed by the traffic of 
a heedless life. Before night they are living in a new 
world. They go out in the evening, with the 7a 
of spending the night in revelry and gross sin. hen 
the morning comes, they are found upon their knees 
in penitent shame. —— pace into a place of prayer 
with unwilling steps, and keep their minds intent on 
their pleasures, when suddenly some word arrests 
‘them. They are aroused and go out needing the 
healing of the conscience. They pass along a 
crowded street, and the voice of the evangelist, the 
man at whom they have mocked, calls, ‘‘Come to 
judgment.” They sneer. But the word haunts 
them, and they awake to the solemn truth of the 
kingdom. These things we allknow. They repeat, 
in modern life, the experience of the woman at the 
well, of Zaccheus by the highway, of the thief on the 
eross, of Simon of Cyrene, of the jailer of Phibippi. 
But the point to be emphasized is not the suddenness 
or the unexpectedness of the appearing of the king- 
dom. ‘There are none who do not, once and again 
stumble on it. ‘The point is the instant and decisive 
action eachtakes. We must count all things but loss. 

We see, again, zhose who find the kingdom after 
eager seeking for it, There are men and women 
who are seekers after the highest good. ‘The pearl 
of great price, long before they are sure it can be 
found, is their desire. These are the great souls of 
the race. We see them in the grave and serious 
Pagans who sought after God if haply they might 
find him. We see them in Abraham, leaving the 
star-worship of the Chaldees, Moses spending his 

lonely years in Horeb, Samuel praying in the tem- 
ple, Join the Baptist in the wilderness, the Greeks 
coming up to the feast, the eunuch in his chariot, 
Saul, poor, misguided, blinded Pharisee, and yet also 
seeking goodly pearls. There are God-thirsty men. 
There are little children to whom God is their child- 
hood’s joy. There are young spirits, as our mission- 
aries tell us, who, amidst the haat darkness, hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness. But men must 
not only seek. They must sell all that they have, 
as some will not, and so never find at all. e must 
eount all things but loss. 

We see, again, those who neither seek nor find. 
Under the simile of the bad fish in the net, useless 
for the table, often foul, sometimes poisonous, which 
every fisherman finds among his catch, Jesus de- 
scribes men and women who may be in the church, 
and yet not inthe kingdom, These are the sadly 
large number, who, as the church grows in influence 
and becomes recognized as a anaial force, pass in to 
her fold, without the desire for holiness, and for peace 
with God, which are gained only by receiving, the 
word and message of his kingdom. From the days 
of Judas and Ananias and Sapphira to the last heed- 
less worldling who enrols his name as one of Christ’s 
disciples, their real and decisive sin is that they will 
not count all things but loss for the Kingdom's sake. 

In his closing words Jesus casts a beam of light 
along the path he has led his disciples in these para- 
bles. He himself is the Scribe instructed unto the 
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kingdom. By ‘‘things new and old,” he does not 
mean some things new and some things old. He 
means things which ‘are at the same time new and 
old. These parables state old truths, eternal truths, 
but Jesus gave them a new presentation. They de- 
clare the old laws of God's dealing, but Jesus sets 
them in new light. They proclaim the old me 

of the prophets of God, but on Jesus’ lips they be- 
come the new gospel of grace and truth. 


Guiascow, SCOTLAND. 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


IME.—On the same day as the eos lessons 
in.this quarter, autumn of A. D. 28. 

Place.—‘‘ In the house,” probably our Lord’s 
usual home at Capernaum, to which he had with- 
drawn with his inner circle of disciples (v. 36). 

The Kingdom of Heaven.—The new rule, coming 
from heaven, which our Lord was to establish on the 
earth. Itis here viewed in its progress and wider 
relations. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 44.—A treasure hidden in the field; It has 
been customary in all regions and ages, when war 
threatened, to hide valuables in the earth. Fre- 
quently the owners have died, or removed elsewhere, 
without revealing the location of the hidden treasure. 
Dr. Broadus mentions such a case in the South, dur- 
ing the Civil War. In Palestine it is stili a common 
practise, according to Dr. Thomson.—A man found, 
and hid: The morality of his conduet is not alluded 
to, and does not affect the lesson of the parable.— 
Selleth all that he hath: The change of tense indi- 
cates haste.—Buyeth that field: This is the main 
point in the parable. The valus of the field exceeds 
that of all his previous possessions, 

Verse 45.—Secking goodly pearls: Pearls were 
the most valuable gems in that age. Diamonds 
were too rare to be objects of traffic by ‘‘a merchant.” 
**Goodly,” literally ‘‘ beautiful,” is in emphatic 
position. 

Verse 46.—One pearl of great price: Many inter- 
pretations of this phrase have been suggested: such 
as salvation, personal religion, righteousness, The 

resent writer holds that the reference is to Christ 

imself as a personal possession. This would imply 
all the other interpretations.—So/d all that he had: 
This is the main point of the | goers not simply 
recognizing the preciousness of Christ, but being 
willing to give up all to obtain him as a personal 
possession. 

Verse 47.—A wnet, that was cast into the sea: 
Greck, ‘‘drag-net.” Our word ‘‘seine” is derived 
from the Greek term here used. Many interpret the 
**net” as referring to the church, and the ‘‘sea” to 
the nations; but this-is not necessary; both terms 

robably being accessories to the figure of-the para- 

le. No mention is made of the fishermen. See on 
next verse.—Gathered of every kind: That is, all 
kinds of fish. 

Verse 48.— When it was filled: At ‘the end of 
the world” (v. 49).—TZhey drew up on the beach: 
The remainder of the verse is applied to ‘‘the 
angels” in verse 49; so that, even here, there is no 
specific reference to the fishermen, ‘‘they” being 
used indefinitely. 

Verse 49.—/n the end of the world: Precisely as 
in verses 39 and go. At the close of the present dis- 
en ‘*the consummation of the age,” marked 

y the Second Advent.—7he angels: As verse 41.— 
Sever the wicked from among the righteous: There 
is no hint given as to the comparative numbers of 
the two classes, unless ‘‘from among” be regarded 
as indicating the smaller proportion of ‘* the wicked.” 

Verse.50.—Jnio wed tein of fire: The language 
of verse 42 is repeated word for word. A figurative 
description of future punishment. 

Verse 51.—TZhey say unio him, Yea: This answer 
was correct, according to their knowledge at that 
time, but our Lord’s reply implies that they had yet 
more to learn. 

Verse 52.—Therefore: Because they had under- 
stood thus far, it follows, on the principle here laid 
down, that they should make further progress.— 
Every scribe: Here referring to those who give in- 
struction in the new kingdom.— Who hath bcen made 
a disciple: More accurate than ‘‘instructed.”—7o 
the kingdom of heaven: With the purposes of this 
— as his aim, not for his own purposes.—Ox/ 
of his treasure: Here used in the sense of ‘* store- 
house.”"—-7hings new and old: The immediate 
reference is to the truths peculiar to the Old Testa- 
ment Dispensation and to those to be revealed *n the 
New Dispensation. It is inexact to regard th. Old 
and New Testaments as referred to, since the latter 
was not then in existence. ‘‘ Things new” may be 
also learned from the study of Nature and from 
Christian experience. 

Verse 53.—Departed thence: From Capernaum. 
Mark 4 : 35, 36 distinctly states that our rd and 
his disciples crossed the lake that evening. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


—The kingdom of heaven is like unto @ 
treasure hidden in a field (v. 44). ‘The most tremen- 
dous place in ali the universe is heaven (1 Cor 2: 9). 
Jesus doesn’t want a single soul to miss it. So he 
exhausts metaphors to attract men. Uses all the 
business similes in Syria. A man I know discovered 
kaolin on a neighbor's farm, He thought kaolin, 
dreamed kaolin, lived kaolin. He moved heaven 
and earth until he got money enough to make that 
kaolin farm his own. After he had the farm he 
always had kaolin in his pocket and he would talk 
kaolin all day. Christ says that is the way to get 
heaven. Why didn’t the man tell his neighbor kao- 
lin was on his farm? Golden rule, George. World 
isn’t built that way. That’s heaven’s way. When 
Burt Walters found ‘‘ the sweetest little girl in all the 
world” in a field up in Lancaster County he never 
said a word to the rest of us fellows until he had 
bought the ring. If the man who owned the farm 
had known his farm he would have found the treas- 
ure. Neglect and you lose (Heb. 2:3). (Kaolin is 
the white clay from which fine china is made.) 


Beyond Man’s Hand.—A merchant seeking goodly 
pearls (v. 45). That other is finding the king- 
dom by accident. ‘This by looking for it. ‘The 
world seeks the best of material things. The best 
horse, the best stock, the best skill, the best fruits. 
When found the money is ready. A New York news- 
paper pays its brilliant editor $30,000 a year and 
**pickings.” Any collector will understand this 
peomes. If 1 owned the Sistine Madonna the J. P. 

organs and the Barons Thingumbob would drown 
me in dollars to possess it. Jesus says the kingdom 
of heaven is like that. There is only one of it, and 
every collector can have it. And when you have it 
you get everything else (Luke 12:31). Please note 
the merchantman was seeking pearls and not dia- 
monds. Heaven's own gems finished by God himself 
(Rev. 21; 21). Do you have it? (Luke 17: 21.) 


Fishing.— Zike unto a net (v. 47). 
fishing with hook and line. Heaven would take 
them ina net. If it is one of the sports of heaven— 
and maybe it is (Luke 15 : 7)—to fish for souls in this 
world, what a disappointment it_must often be to see 
a fine fellow like you get away. When we boys used 
to go along with Uncle Joshy Scott down the Brandy- 
wine to see him catch suckers in his scoop-net it used 
to nearly break our hearts to see. a ‘' yes-sir-Jim-he- 
was-as-long-as-my-arm” get away. hy is it men 
are so afraid of being caught a Heaven! Say 
*‘special meetings” and see them scoot for cover. 
Think of a kingdom of Blessedness so desirous to fill 
itself with men that it goes after them with a seine. 
After every one, catfish, eels, turtles, anything that 
lives and swims and belongs in heaven. Yes, lots of 
them jump and get away every “protracted meet- 
ing.” 


It is slow work 


The Catch.—Sever the wicked from among the 
righteous (v. 49). Here is the other side of the fish- 
ing business. Why doesn’t God keep all? Why doesn’t 
the fisherman down at the dam keep all in the net? 
Why throw out red catfish, snake bullfrogs, and mud- 


turtles? Heaven is after’ all the shad running in 
the river, just like the Gloucester fisherman. But 
Gloucester has to throw out the ‘‘trash.” So does 


Heaven (Rev. 22: 14, 15). Heaven fishes for but one 
kind of fish, sinners. If you are one of those * doing- 
the-right-thing” kind of swimmers, all head and tail, 
out you will go. No place there for you. This is one 
of the strangest things about heaven. It will be full 
of angels, children, and sinners. Abraham, Lot, 
Jacob, Rahab, Samson, David, Paul, Peter, and the 
rest of us. ‘Those nice folks over on the avenue, who 
have no use for *‘ this atonement business,” won’t be 
in the catch. The figure God speaks to us in to-day 
is a fishing figure, ant you’ve got to be a sinner, and 
you've got to be a shad, or overboard you go at the 
drawing of the net. 


Antiques.— 7hings new and old (v. 52). The man 
who belongs to the kingdom of heaven is like my 
friend Underwood. House full of fine old furniture, 
but electric lights, steam heat, spring water, vacuum 
sweepers, gas stoves, and telephones. Every teacher 
must bring out the old solid mahogany truths, but 
he must have an up-to-date setting forthem. Don’t 
care how splendid a man may be if you see him in 
knee breeches, silk waistcoat, and pig-tail, you ask, 
** Where’s ‘the masquerade ?” or, ‘* Who’s having the 
theatricals ?’” Underwood has forty old chairs in his 
house. But not one anybody who now lives wants 
to sit in long. These are the days of spring rockers, 
hammocks, and solid comfort, and not our grand- 
fathers’ days of cold houses, warming-pans, and hard 
benches. People no longer talk in the language 
of Sir Reger de Coverly. We all have Addison on 
our shelves, but who reads him? In —: shop, 
and mill men speak another tongue. ‘Talk religion 
in that tongue or the world won't listen. Jesus so 
spoke (Mark 12 : 37). 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist inthe con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year's Shed calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


The Best Present.— Seek ye first his hing- 
dom, and his righteousness (Golden Text). 
A mother who frequently left her home for 
a few days ata time used to bring each of 
the children a little gift. One day she pur- 
vp | neglected the gifts. ‘The little ones 
met her in the hall with expectant faces. 
‘*I did not bring you any presents this 
time,’’ said the mother, ‘* because—’’ ‘* We 
don’t care, mama, dear; you are the best 
present,’’ said one little one, Can we say 
to Christ, *‘ ‘Thou art the best gift; thou art 
all in all to me ; there is nothing on earth I 
desire but thee; I would rather have thee 
than any earthly gift ? ’’—/uniata Rohrback, 
Washington, D.C. From The Record of 
Christian Work. 


First 1—Seek ye first his kingdom, and his 
righteousness (Golden Text). ‘*I am not 
here this afternoon to tell you to be religious, 
You know that. I am not here to tell you 
to seek the kingdom of God. I have come 
to tell you to seek the kingdom of God firs¢. 
First, Not many people do that. They put 
a little religion into their life—once a week, 

erhaps, ‘They might just as well let it alone, 
it is not worth seeking the kingdom of God 
unless we seek it frst. Suppose you take 
the helm out of a ship and hang it over the 
bow, and send that ship to sea, will it ever 
reach the other side? Certainly not. It 
will drift about anyhow. Keep religion in 
its place, and it will take you straight through 
life, and straight to your Father in heaven 
when life is over. But ifyou do not put it 
in its place, you may just as well have noth- 
ing to do with it. Religion out of its place in 
a human life is the most miserable thing in 
the world, There is nothing that requires 
so much to be kept in its place as religion, 
and its place is what? second? third? 
** First.’’— #rom an address by Henry 
Drummond, 


How God Supplied a Need.—<Seck ye 
first his kingdom, ... and all these things 
shall be added unto you (Golden ‘Text). A 
missionary resting i» a village with a long 
journey before her thought she would count 
over her fare which she had put aside, and 
found to her dismay that it was several cents 
short. She was anxious and troubled, but 
finally took it to the Lord, and felt at rest 
about it. In about half an hour a gentle- 
man came to her door and handed her 
iwenty-three cents, just the amount needed, 
He said he borrowed it from her sometime 
before, but had forgotten it. But God had 
not, and when she cried unto him he re- 
minded the gentleman of it. In departing, 
a friend who was in poor circumstances gave 
her a dollar. She accepted it reluctantly, 
resolved to return it in some way. But when 
she reached the city she found to her sur- 
prise that the fare was eight dollars instead 
of seven. Without the dollar she would 
have been alone in a great city without 
enough money for her journey. She said: 
** How God’s care humbled me! He not 
only gave me the few cents I thought I 
needed, but supplied a need which he alone 
foresaw.’’— Nellie J, Whaples, New Haven, 
Conn. From ** Texts Illuminated,” by 
Mrs. Jennie Fuller, 


Dr. Johnson’s Opinion.— Sees ye first his 
dingdom, and his righteousness (Golden 
Text), When Garrick showed Dr. Johnson 
his fine house, gardens, statues, pictures, 
etc., at Hampton Court, what ideas did they 
awaken in the mind of that great man? 
Instead of a flattering compliment which 
was expected-‘* Ah, David, David,’’ said 
the Doctor, ‘*these are the things which 
make a death-bed terrible !’’—A/7s. J. 
Watts, Herne Hill, London, Eng. From 
The Sunday School Chronicle, 


What Has the Right of Way ?— Sees ve 
first his kingdom (Golden Text). At the 
cashier’s desk of a large store there was a 
notice that read something like this: ** Don’t 
delay for a minute charging up goods that 
you have sold. No matter who is calling 
you, the rule of the house is to enter the 
charge first. The charge has the right of 
way here. In spite of clerks or customers, 
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goods. Business is business.’’ Our Master’ 
charge is **Seek first the kingdom.’’ No 
matter what else may call, ‘*Seek first the 
kingdom,’”’—. V. Wright, Troupsburg, 
NM 


Rejecting a Throne.— Having found one 
pearl of great price, he went and sold all 
that he had, and bought it (v. 45). U. Bor. 
Sing, heir of the rajah of Cherry, India, was 
converted by the Welsh missionaries. He 
was warned that in joining the Christians he 
would forfeit his right to the throne of 
Cherry after the then ruling Prince. After 
the death of Rham Sing, the chiefs of the 
tribes metand unanimously decided that Bor, 
Sing was entitled to succeed him, but that 
his Christian profession stood in the way. 
Messenger after messenger was sent, urging 
him to recant, and they would all acknowl- 
edge him as king. His answer was: ‘‘ Put 
aside my Christian profession? 1 can put 
aside my head-dress or my cloak, but as for 
the covenant I have made with my God, I 
cannot for any consideration put that aside.’’ 
Since then he has been impoverished by litiga- 
tions, but is of course a Christian still.— 
The Rev, William Loveridge Oliver, Oak 
Ridge, N. J. From The Wesleyan, The prise 
Sor this week is awarded to this illustration, 


Visiting the Lesson-Scenes 


Forty-eight places will be visited during the 
year. ‘The forty-eight stereographs (or lesson 
pictures) of the places cost $8 ; if ordered at 
one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case will 
be given free. 

‘Those already owning the stereographs used 
with the Uniform Lessons in 1911 need order 
only thirty-nine for 1912, as certain places 
visited last year are to be revisited in 1912. 
Those already owning the stereographs for 
both r910 and 191m need order only twenty- 
nine for 1912. ‘Twelve places are visited dur- 
ing this third quarter of 1912 ; the twelve stereo- 
graphs cost $2. (Owners of the 1910 material 
need order only ten for this quarter. Owners 
of both 1910 and 1911 material need order only 
six for this quarter.) ‘The four for August cost 
67 cents. Less than four in one order cost 20 
cents each. The stereoscope, through which 
the pictures. (stereographs) are seen in vivid 
lifelikeness, is 85 cents. Postage or, express is 
prepaid. Orders should be sent to The Sun- 
day School ‘limes Company, 1031 Walnypt 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

UR Galilee map shows the point of a 
heavy V resting on the north shore 
of a lake, close by where a stream 


enters. The number 30 is attached to the 
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point, If you stand at the point and look 
southwest over the space between its arms, 
you find directly before you a group of 
Syrian men who have brought a net to the 
bank and are emptying it, sorting out the 
fish. The men wear coarse, baggy clothes, 
with pieces of cotton cloth over their heads, 
and look much like the men who lived and 
fished here nineteen hundred years ago. 
One of their boats is drawn up on the beach. 
Beyond it the rippling waters of the blue 
lake reach far off toward Gennesaret plain 
and the hills that overlook Gennesaret. 

In Jesus’ time the fisheries here did a 
great business. Besides furnishing fresh 
food, quantities of fish were salted and 
dried, then packed in bags and carried on 
the backs of donkeys or camels to Jerusalem 
and other large towns. Some kinds of fish 
were nicer than others; some were rarer 
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or anybody else, charge the goods. If the 


house is ahire, get out quick, but charge the 


than others; there were always: differences 
in size to be considered, when sorting a 





catch. 
purpose were of no use for another purpose. 

(Use a stereograph entitled ‘+ Followers 
of Peter’s old trade, emptying nets on a 
shore of Galilee.’’) 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister to the 
Anglo-American — mee in 
Beyrout, Syria 

REASURE hidden in the field (v. 44). 
Reasons for hiding. 1.) War, as 
looting always accompanied it. (2.) 
A long journey, with the possibility of pro- 
longed absence, and the hear of what may 
happen when ‘‘my lord delayeth his com- 
ing.’’ (3.) General suspiciousness with re- 
gard to the custody of money, and the rec- 
ognition of the love of money as the master 
temptation of life. At the present time in 
Egypt about half a million sterling of gold is 
said to disappear annually. To the Moslem 
peasantry or fellahin, interest is prohibited 
by their creed; banks may fail, but a hole 
in the earth tells no tales. The mind is at 
rest, and there is the gratification of a guarded 
secret. 

Ways of Finding.—Sometimes the heavy 
rain cuts a deep furrow in a field and reveals 
part of an earthenware jar, or a few stones 
fall out as one is stepping or climbing over the 
loosely built terrace-wall in a vineyard or 
grain-field, and the eye catches sight of the 
faded end of a red or blue cloth; or the dis- 
covery is made when some old fruit-trees are 
being uprooted, or when a slope of bare 
common is being turned into a vineyard with 
terraced walls. In the East fields are not 
marked off by walls or hedges, and conse- 
quently there is no prohibition about tres- 
passing when the fields or vineyards are bare. 
The farmer does not live in his fields, but in 
a village, half-a-mile or several miles off. A 
stranger would thus have time to cover up 
all traces of the treasure he had come upon. 

Selleth all that he hath, and buyeth that 
field (v.44). Such a find was recognized 
as the good fortune of the proprietor of the 
field.. As the money had likely been lying 
there for generations, it had no connection 
with recent owners of the soil. As long as 
there. was no removing of treasure from an- 
other person’s field, the neighbors could be 
trusted never to give information to the chief 
burglar of the land, the old Oriental govern- 
ment. This selling or mortgaging of every- 
thing for the sake of a venture promising a 
greater gain has a great fascination for Ori- 
entals, Many of the Syrians met with in 
America have thus disposed of their ances- 
tral vineyard or the old inherited house on 
the Lebanon to provide money for the 
voyage. 

A net, that was cast into the sea (v. 47). 
A drag-net usually managed by two boats, 
one of which loops round while the net is 
gradually drawn towards the shore to a point 
towards which both boats converge. The 
fish in trying to get away are caught in the 
meshes of the net. ‘The net has to be con- 
stantly mended, as the meshes get torn by 
the wriggling of the fish and the act of draw- 
ing them out, and sometimes the net is 
caught bya rock where the water is shallow. 
The fish are of the perch order common to 
fresh-water lakes, about a foot long and deep, 
and fleshy in form. Most of them are split 
open and pickled, and sent to the market of 
Damascus. 
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One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That Is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, D.D., LL.D. 


OUR PARABLEs ILLUSTRATED,— We have 
to-day four parables of the kingdom of 
heaven. The truths regarding them 

may be brought interestingly before the 
class in the following way : 

Place in front of the pupils a box of earth, 
and give one of them a toy spade, telling 
him to‘dig and see what he finds. He will 
unearth a small tin box, representing the 
‘*treasure hid in a field.’”” Opening the 
box, the pupil will find a number of round 
bits of pasteboard covered with gold and 
silver paper, representing coins, which are 
to be distributed to the members of the class. 





On each is written a question about the first 
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Some fish that might answer for one | little parable, written very fine. Each ques- 


tion will be numbered, and the pupils, in 
the order of these numbers, will read the 
questions aloud and answer them. The 
questions may be as follows: ‘* What do 
you understand by ‘ the kingdom of heaven }? 
2. Why did Christ picture the kingdom of 
heaven as treasure? 3. Why did Christ 
represent the treasure as hidden? 4. How 
did the people of Palestine keep their money 
safely? 5. Who is meant by the man who 
discovered the hidden treasure? 6. What 
are some of the ways in which the gospel 
treasure is discovered? 7, Why is the man 
represented as selling all he had to buy the 
field? 8. In what point does the parable 
fail to fit the actual case ?’’ ‘The last ques- 
tion refers to the man’s hiding from others 
the discovery that he has made. Those that 
find the kingdom of heaven are eager to 
share their find, 

For the second parable, set before the 
class a handsome, plush-lined jewel-box. 
On opening it, a pupil finds a number of 
round pieces of white cardboard, as small as 
possible, each containing in fine writing a 
question on the parable. ‘These are the 
‘* pearls,’’? and the questions, which are to 
be used like the first set, may run as follows : 
‘*t, Whom did Christ mean by the mer- 
chant? 2, What are some of the ‘ goodly 
pearls’ that men seek? 3. What are some 
of the aims of men that cannot be called 
‘goodly pearls’? 4. What is ‘the pearl of 
great price’? 5. How is ‘the pearl of great 
price’.to be bought? 6. Why must we be 
willing to give up all we have for ‘ the pearl 
of great price’? 7. What advantages has 
the possessor of ‘ the pearl of great price’ ?’’ 
Question 4 should be written on a circle of 
cardboard larger than the others, 

The third parable will be represented by a 
piece of net (a net for the hair will do, or a 
piece of mosquito netting), fastened to little 
stakes or long pins that are placed in a piece 
of board. In this net will be bits of white 
paper shaped like fishes, and the pupils will 
each help themselves to one or more. Then 
the questions will be used in the same way 
as the others, They may be as follows: 
**1, How is the ‘kingdom of heaven like a 
net? 2. In what way did the ‘people of 
Palestine fish in Christ’s day? 3. What did 
Christ mean by saying that the kingdom ret 
gathers ‘of every kind’? 4. When is the 
separation to be made between the good. and 
the bad in the kingdom? 5. Who are to 
make the separation between the good and 
the bad? 6. Why cannot men themselves 
make that separation, and make it in this 
world? 7. What other parable did Christ 
give to illustrate the danger of men’s trying 
to separate the good from the bad? 8. What 
is to be the fate of the bad? 9. What is to 
be the fate of the good?’’ Question No. 7 
refers to the parable of the tares. 

The fourth parable must be represented 
by coins of pasteboard like the first parable, 
but placed in a handsome wooden box. The 
questions will be: ‘*1. Whom did Christ 
represent by the householder? 2, Who were 
the scribes of Christ’s day? 3. How is 
every Christian to be like one of these 
scribes? 4. What are the old things which 
the Christian should be ready to bring out 
of his treasure-box? 5. What are the new 
things which a Christian should be ready to 
give others? 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 


in our seeking may we not wrongfully put the 
least needful things first, but learn values from 
thee, and work accordingly. Help us to get 
into our minds our supreme need of the right- 
eousness which is of thy Kihgdom. Make us 
daring and determined in pressing on straight 
through all the clamoring throng of unworthy 
claims upon our interests, to the high goal of 
first things,—first in thy plan for thy children. 
May we be keen to see and swift to choose the 
path that thou dost so lovingly disclose to us, 
straight into the heart of thy will. And may no 
low desires, no empty ambitions, turn us from 
thee. In Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—Every one of us is 
known by what we put first in our daily lives, 
We are marked just as surely by that as 
though we were called by a name that meant 
the thing for which we are bestknown. Our 
choices show in the kind of talk we use; in 
the look of the eyes ; in the way we go about 





our work; in the books we read. And some 
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of us are cheapening life sadly by 


to put first some very empty interests. It is 

going to take a big change in many of us to 

make us true to the Golden Text. Will you | 
repeat that text? Now with this one word 

‘first? on the board, will you do some quiet, 

very honest thinking ? 





WHAT IS 
FIRST 
WITH ME? 











What is really first in your life to-day? 
Think a moment. Are you older people in 
the room honestly clear in your own minds 
that the things that are first in your thought 
day by day are what Jesus would want you 
to put first? Boys, are some of you getting 
tremendously interested in something that 
couldn’t interest your Lord and Master? 
Are you moving away from him because of 
that? Girls, do you believe that the things 
that have first place in your thought are of 
Christ and the Kingdom? After all, what 
7s first with me? [add the other two lines on 
the mp As we bow our heads in prayer, 
let us ask God to set us right in this whole 
matter so that life shall not be spent vainly, 


and wantonly, but ever with the important 
things first. Let us pray. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 
** All to Jesus I surrender.”’ 


‘* Il am thine, O Lord, I have heard thy voice.” 
** Jesus, I -my cross have taken."’ 

** My life, my love, I give to thee.’’ 

**O Jesus, lL have promised."’ 

** Saviour, thy dying love." 

* ‘Take my life, and let it be.”’ 

** When I survey the wondrous cross.”’ 


” (References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 


Psalm 63 : 1-6 (125: 1-3). 
Psalm 84 : 5-11 (169°: 3-7). 
Psalm 119 : 73-78 (252 : 3-6). 
Psalm 73 : 19-23 (151 : 1-4). 
Psalm 149 : 2-4 (326 : 1-3). 





| Department Helps 








For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


OTE.—This lesson and three preceding 
explain the kingdom of heaven and 
who may belong. Itis well worth 

while to study and bring together the differ- 
ent illustrations used by Jesus to make plain 
what the kingdom is like. Children are 
taught to pray, ‘*Thy kingdom come,” 
and ‘* Thine is the kingdom”; also Jesus’ 
invitation, ‘‘ Let the little children come, 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ 

Lesson Teaching.— Jesus explained his 
kingdom, to which little children may belong. 

Before the Lesson.—If you were invited 
to visit a king or queen or prince, or the 
president, would you be glad to go? Many 
grown people were so anxious to see the 
king of England that they crossed the ocean, 
and spent lots of money for beautiful clothes, 
just to be permitted to attend a company 
where the king and queen were present. It 
is a great honor to be invited by a king. 

Review.—Jesus came to earth on purpose 
to invite people to belong to the kingdom of 
God, or the kingdom of heaven. When he 
first preached, he said, ‘* Repent, for the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.’”? Whenever 
he had a chance he talked about it, and 
taught the people what it was like. None 
‘nt those whose lives were pure and clean 
and good could really belong. We are glad 
that he invited the children. 

In that long Sermon on the Mount Jesus 
told his disciples and the multitude many 
things about the kingdom. Another day, 
when he told so many stories by the lake- 
side, they helped the people to understand 
what God’s kingdom was like and who could 
belong. Write ‘‘ The Kingdom of Heaven” 
on the board, and as the stories are recalled 
write or draw something to suggest each. 
Jesus said it was like a big field. Who re- 
members how big? Repeat together, ‘* The 
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was.the seed? Kepeat, ‘‘The seed is the 
word of God.”’ 

Were all parts of the field alike ? Let the 
children tell about four kinds of soil. How 
strong did Jesus say the mustard-seed would 
grow? What did Jesus mean when he said, 
‘* First the blade, then the ear, after that the 
full grain in the ear.”” Let one of the girls 
‘tell what Jesus said about the leaven. Let 
‘a boy give the story of the wheat and the 
tares, 

To-day’s Stories.—To help the people to 
understand how precious the kingdom was 
Jesus told three other short stories, which 
we will talk about to-day. 

Tell me some kinds of animals and in- 
sects who hide their food away to use after 
awhile. Probably squirrels, ants, and bees 
will be mentioned, Some day you will read 
about people who hid their treasures of gold 
and jewels in the ground to keep them safe. 
Jesus said that if a man thought there was 
treasure hidden in a field he would try to 
buy that field. We know that God has hid- 
den treasures of oil, coal, iron, gold, dia- 
monds, and many precious things in the 
earth, When people find those places they 
hurry, to buy the land, Jesus said that God’s 
kingdom was precious like hid treasure or 
a beautiful pearl ; or, it was like a fish-net 
cast into the sea, which gathered all kinds 
of fish. ‘The disciples could understand that 
because four of them had earned their living 
that way. Which four had been fishers? 
They knew that when the net was drawn in 
they kept only the good kinds of fish and 
threw the others away. 

After that story Jesus said to them, ‘‘ Have 
ye understood ? They answered, ‘‘ Yes, 

rd.’? Jesus said to all who heard him, 
‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’’ (That 
clause is long enough for the youngest 
classes. The older ones may complete the 
text.) 

Jesus asked his followers to pray, ‘‘ Thy 
kingdom come, and thy will be done in earth 
as itis in heaven.’’? It means that the peo- 
ple who want to belong to the kingdom of 
heaven must try todo God’s will while on 
earth. Noone is too small to belong. When 
we welcome a baby to the Cradle Roll we 
sometimes say : 


** Another new baby we welcome to-day. 
To him [her] a new name has been given ; 
We'll give him [her] a. place on our dear 
Cradle Roll, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven."’ 


Nobody lives in this world always. Jesus 
went back to heaven, and told why he went. 


** In that beautiful place he has gone to pre- 
pare 
For all who are washed and forgiven ; 
And many dear children are gathering there, 
For of such is the kingdom of heaven."’ 

(One Stanza of “ Sweet Story of Old.” In many 

books.) 

Because Jesus wanted all his followers for 
God’s kingdom, he said, ‘‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness.’’ 
‘** The righteous shall shine forth as the sun 
in the kingdom of their Father.”’ 

Hand - Work.—Copy ‘* Suffer little chil- 
dren to come,’’ etc., and add your name, if 
you belong to his kingdom. 


CHICAGO. 
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My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 


A FEW weeks ago, in Europe, a mil- 
lionaire purchased a picture for thou- 
sands of dollars, and the world agreed 

that he had come into possession of a won- 
derful art treasure. Why was it a treasure ? 
Last week I opened a box of my school-girl 
treasures, and found letters, pictures, sou- 
venirs, not worth ten cents to others, yet 
treasures to me. What is a treasure? Jesus 
told his disciples that those who possessed 
the kingdom of heaven possessed a great 
treasure. We wrote: 1. The kingdom of 
heaven is a great treasure to possess. 

To impress this truth, Jesus told his disci- 
ples these parables. We analyzed the story 
of the finding of the treasure and the pearl 
of great price. We noted that each man 
realized at once that he had found a treasure. 
How did these men obtain their treasure ? 

We-wrote: 2. The treasure of the king- 
dom of heaven must be purchased. . This 
treasure.was purchased for us at the terrible 
price of Christ’s humiliation, but there is a 
sense.in which we must ‘‘buy the truth.’’ 
We must pay in the coinage of the kingdom. 





field is the world.’”” What did Jesus say 


French money is not accepted as coinage in 





the United States. Noris our money received 
in Europe. What is our coin for this transac- 
tion? Every coin with *‘ self’’ stamped on it is 
to be paid for the kingdom in our lives—self- 
ishness, relf-reliance, self-esteem, etc. No 
bargains are found in this exchange. Those 
men who purchased their treasure had not 
even a cent left with which to buy trifles. 
The treasure cost a// that they had. 

I saw a beautiful stone which I thought 
might be a diamond, but it had only cost 
two dollars, and I &xew no real. diamond 
that-size could be purchased for that price. 
The selfish girl has not obtained the true 
treasure, for she has some of her ‘seli- 
coins ’’ left, and therefore has not spent @//. 
It can be obtained in no other way. All 
must be given; and imitations do not give 
satisfaction, 

Then we wrote: 3. 7his treasure satisfes. 
Did these men in the lesson begrudge the 

rice? How do we know they did not? 

iow did they feel? We noted the joy and 
its cause, and saw that the kingdom in a 
girl’s heart also brought joy, for the com- 
mand of the forces in our ite is given to the 
Commander who is always victorious. 

As the treasure satisfied the desire of the 
men in the parables, so the kingdom in a 
girl’s heart can satisfy her longings. If you 
have not been satisfied, you have not pos- 
sessed the real treasure. Mark and memor- 
ize Matthew 6: 33. 

Conclude with a word about the guardian- 
ship and responsibility of this treasure, and 
the danger of mistaking pearls of inferior 
value for the pearl of great price. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


Read Mark 4 : 35-41. Why and how did 
Jesus calm the sea? 

Read Mark § : 1-20. How was the tem- 
pest in the man healed? Which was the 
greater miracle? 

Read Mark 4 : 35-41. How did these 
two miracles show the power of Jesus? 
Note the words of Jesus in each case. 

Read Matthew 8 : 28-34. Note the atti- 
tude of the villagers after the miracle be- 
came known, How did Jesus use the man 
who was healed ? 

Read Psalm 46 ::1-2. Name some things 
used as refuges from storm, heat, enemies ? 

Read Psalm 27. It is David’s exultation 
in Jehovah’s power to help him. Are a 
girl’s troubles too insignificant for Jesus to 
heed and help ? 

Read again Mark 4 : 35 to Mark 5 : 20. 
Note the source of the trouble in each case. 
From within or without us, what is our 
present help? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
> 4 


My Class of Boys 
By Philip E. Howard 


ISTRIBUTE among the boys slips of 
paper bearing these questions : 
I. What book do you like best that 
you have read lately ? 

2. What kind of work do you like best? 

3. What is your favorite outdoor game? 

4. What work, in business, or as a pro- 
fession, do you want to do when you grow 
up? 

Now let us write out the answers as 
quickly as we can, without talking about it. 
I'll allow: you five minutes. And now [after 
five minutes, if five are needed] I’ll gather 
up the papers. You have put down here 
four first choices: first in books, work, 
outdoor play, and. future work, You might 
not be able to say just how you came to like 
what you have chosen in these four fields ; 
but any one looking over these papers could 
tell a good deal about the kind of fellows 
you are, 

Now it wasn’t so very hard for you to 
write what you liked best in answer to these 
four questions. But if I should ask you 
what it is. that seems to you the thing of very 
first importance in life it might not be so 
easy to answer. Yet I’m going to ask just 
that. You needn’t write it, and you needn't 
say it. But ask yourself, honestly, the ques- 
tions, ‘* What is the thing that gets hold of 
my interest beyond anything else? What 
am I really after?’’ If we don’t dodge, 
and fool ourselves, we may be startled and a 
good deal ashamed by the true answer, when 
we lay it alongside that which Jesus taught 
should be first. Tom, will you read aloud 
Matthew 6 : 33? 

The Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness! First! That isn’t the way the world 
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seems to look at it.. Almost everything else 
first, and then, if there is time, church- 
going, Sunday-school, Bible study, prayer, 
helping people who are in need. But what- 
ever the world may think, Jesus put for his 
friends then, and for all of us now, the first 
thing first, in our choice of what we are to 
seek. 

Years ago, Henry. Drummond, a great 
worker in the Bors’ Brigade and among col- 
lege men, and a very noted scientific man, 
gave a talk to boys. It was just called 
** First 1”? 

It was on this Golden Text of ours, that 
Tom read for us. Drummond made it very 
plain in that talk that the kingdom of God is 
within you. ‘* Wherever,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
is a boy whose heart is loyal to the king of 
the kingdom of God, the kingdom of God is 
within him. Live a boy’s life. Do the 
straight thing; seek the kingdom of right- 
eousness and honor and truth. Keep the 
peace with the boys about you, and be filled 
with the joy of being a loyal and simple and 
natural and boy-like servant of Christ. 

‘« They often tell boys,’’ he goes on, ‘‘ that 
if they seek the kingdom of God everything 
else is going to be subtracted from them, 
They tell them that they are going to be- 
come gloomy, miserable, and will lose every- 
thing that makes a boy’s life worth living. 
. » » Christ never said anything like that. 
Christ says we are to ‘seek first the kingdom 
of Goa,’ and everything else worth having is 
to be added unto us.’?’ And Drummond 
thinks that it is mean, ‘‘ nothing else than 
mean, for a boy to take all the good gifts 
God has given him, and then give him noth- 
ing back in return but his wasted life,’’ 

Don't you think so? Jesus compared the 
kingdom of God with treasure for which a 
man would sell anything else he had. Does 
it look as important as that to us? 

Perhaps you would like to have a copy of 
Drummond’s address to the boys. I have 
one for each of you. Read it, and let me 
know sometime what you think of the boy 
who fell off the roof, and of the other one 
who wouldn’t lie to the robbers.1 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Write out a brief description of what is 
called a ship in the lesson. 

2. Make a map of the body of water on 
which the storm arose, and indicate greatest 
length and width in miles. ; 

3- Make a map of the Sea of Galilee, and 
show about where was the country of the 
Gadarenes on the shore, 

4 Does Jesus cast out evil spirits to-day? 
If so, give any instance of which you have 
heard in which a man was brought out of 
bondage to sin into freedom and right living 
again. 

[For answers to questions 1, 2, and 3 the 
teacher will need to direct the boys to proper 
helps. ] 


} Obtainable from The Sunday School Times Com- 
pany at 10 cents each, $1 a dozen, postpaid. 


PHILADELPHIA, 





% 
The Study Club 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Worth of the Kingdom 
(Matt. 13 : 44-53) 


F BRUCE’S suggestion be true, that the 
location of the section containing the 
parables at the lakeside in the Gospel 

of Matthew indicates that one great purpose 
of the parables was the relief of the disciples 
from the perplexity regarding the kingdom 
of heaven which was taking possession 
of them, then it may well be true that a sec- 
ond purpose was one of encourageinent, 
and that the parables which we study to-day 
were uttered for the sake of putting confi- 
dence and enthusiasm into the Twelve and 
their friends. 

Jesus then, as now, was mainly interested 
in helping his disciples to be at their best, 
He wanted them to throw themselves with 
ardor into life, solving its problems with 
whole-hearted enthusiasm, investing their 
energies rightly. Therefore he sought to 
make them appreciate the great worth of 
that for which they were striving. 

It was a sound method. If we wish to 
have our children and pupils enthusiasts for 
God’s service, let them be shown how great 
itis. Fortunate is the church of to-day in 
its grand and heroic missionary enterprise, 
at home and abroad. It calls for splendid 
sacrifice, for far-reaching effort, for our 
choicest young people, and gives us some 
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adequate measure of the importance of car- 
rying out the last commands of Christ. 

Jesus made two unforgettablé illustrations, 
those of the hidden treasure and of the pearl 
of great price. The kingdom of heaven is 
above everything else in value. There are 
two sorts of value,—that which we can 
estimate and that which has an element of 
mystery. ‘The treasure found in the field 
belongs to the latter class, It has all the 
attractiveness .which the imagination can 
create. It appeals to one because he does 
not know how vast it may be. Visions of 
great wealth dance before the eyes of the 
discoverer. Unhesitatingly does he ex- 
change all of his available property in order 
to become the assured owner of the field and 
whatever it contains. 

In the case of the pearl the merchant 
finds what he is looking for. Ife is an ex- 
pert, a connoisseur, who realizes that he has 
found a jewel of great perfection, which will 
bring him fame and fortune. He longs to 
possess it, and unhesitatingly yields all other 
goods in order that it may be his own. He 
is seized by the lust of possession, He wants 
it because it is the choicest and most perfect 
object in the world to him, 

So it is with the kingdom of heaven. 
When one understands what the kingdom 
is, he will place it above and beyond any 
other possession. He will wait with patience 
for its consummation, He will make any 
sacrifice —of property, friendship, life itself— 
that is called for, in order that the kingdom 
of heaven may be realized. - 

The illustration of the drag-net is parallel 
to that of the tares. It meets the queries of 
those who wish the kingdom to be established 
at once.. It takes in the whole world, bad 
as well as good, In the course of time there 
will be.,a clear distinction between those 
who belong in the kingdom and those who 
put themselves out of it. God takes time 
for his work, and gives large opportunity for 
repentance. The good and the evil exist 
side by side much of the time, 

Two things the members of this Study 
Club should do, First ‘of al, dévelop a 
working definition of this kingdom of heaven 
about which Jesus talked, Did he refer to 


something up in the sky and more or less: 


remate, or to something of everyday con- 
cern? In the second place, cultivate. the 


spirit ‘of' the seribe who has become ‘a real 


disciple. Ile is ever discovering new values 
for life and making them real to himself and 
for others. ‘*‘lhings new and old,’’ one to 
whom" the world is full of fresh meanings 
and who lives to make them real to others, 
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RAVELING west on a through train I 
was writing with an open Bible on the 
table near me. An old Scotchman 

passed me, and stopped to speak. He ap- 
parently caught sight of the book, for a 
moment later I heard him say to the elderly 
man traveling with him, ‘!He is readin’ 
and writin’ from the big book. It’s a won- 
derful book. ‘Thar ain’t no other like it.’’ 
He was right, but how few of us appreciate 
the fact. What we learn from and of it is 
sort of haphazard fragmentary information. 
The man or woman who knows his Bible to- 
day is the rare exception. Family worship 
gave to some of us this knowledge without 
our realizing it. A chapter each morning, a 
few psalms memorized, the reading around 
at prayers, And as the years passed the 
mine of information deepened. Sacred 
memories hover avout certain passages, and 
associations link themselves tothe same old 
Book and its accurate precepts and teach- 
ings.» Our-children ought to have the same 
heritage as they look back over the years 
gone by. 


Mon.— Matt. 13: 44-53. 
The Worth of the Kingdom. 


In these parables we see that the value of 
the Kingdom was fully appreciated by the 
Saviour. He came to seek and to save the 
lost. When he had found a lost world he 
bought it with the price of his own blood. 
The joy of Christ was gained in finding the 
lost and saving them. 

Almighty and blessed Saviour, here we 
see the wonderful love thou hast for those 


' ° ° 
who are lost in sin. 
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Nothing in thy life 
was held dear in comparison with saving 
them, May we give our lives in following 
thy example, May we never worry if the 
net contains good and bad. For thy sake. 
Amen, 


Tues.—Matt. 6: 25-34. Seeking the Kingdom. 

There is no one thing more foolish than 
the crazed rush of the world after accumu- 
lating wealth. What a man has of this 
world’s goods is of little worth compared 
with eternal values. If we seek first things 
first, secondary things will be added in all 
needed measure. : 


Our gracious and generous Father, may 
we seek first thy kingdom, trusting thee to 
add those things which we need to sustain 
and bless life. Keep us from confusing 
accumulations with possessions. May we 
value life and life’s things for the power to 
use them for thee, Amen, 


Wed.—Luke 12: 13-20. The Rich Fool, 

**So is he that layeth up treasure for him- 
self and is not rich toward God.’’ God 
called this man a fool. He was prospered, 
he was rich, but he cared not for his soul. 
Covetousness was the sin which drew out 
this lesson. It he had used his prosperity 
for God he might have been a rich wise man. 


Deliver us, O God, from the sin of selfish- 
ness. May we covet no man’s gold or goods, 
bui learn to save and share for thee. May 
we never be more thoughtful of our own 
possessions than we are of thine. In thy 
name we ask it, Amen. 


Thurs.—Gen. 25: 27-34. A Bed Bargain. 

What a foolish and hasty bargain ; and yet 
many a man hungry for the fodlish demands 
and pleasures of sin has sold his birthright, 
his health, and his honor. Impulse, if born 
of Christ, is wisely followed, but if born of 
sin should be shunned and rejected. 


Help us in the moment of temptation, our 
Father, and save us from our own sinful 
inclination. Fill our hearts with higher 
motives, and may we never lose the blessed 
heritage of thy love by yielding to self-in- 
dulgence or momentary pleasyre. By thy 
grace. Amen, 


“Fri.—Luke 14 : 16-24, : 
' Value of'the Kingdom not Appreciated. 

The danger of worldliness‘is that it crealtes 
false estiniates of values.: It overlooks’ the 
real worth of life in the fevered flush of pres- 
ent amusement or passing worth. Beware 
of excuses. Dr. Maltbie Babéeock used: to 
say that ‘*excuses are the statements of the 
circumstances under which we fail to do our 
duty,”’ 

O thou merciful and loving Father, grant 
te us a vision of life's real values, that we 
may not overestimate the present, nor under- 
estimate the future, “Grant that we may 
never let an idle excuse hinder us from the 
invitation of Christ to sit with him at his 
table of privilege. In hisname, Amen, 


Set.—Heb. 5:1-10. 
Through Self-Sacrifice to E.xaltation.. 

We read this.morning that Christ learned 
ebedience by the things which he suffered, 
and thus perfected he became our eternal 
salvation if we obey him, He is to-day ex- 
alted at God’s right hand because he suffered 
willingly here. It is worth while to deny 
ourselves for him, for self-denial means the 
caaltation of Christ in us to-day. 


May we follow thee in every little thing 
to-day, our God, and learn the blessedness 
of strict and loving obedience. We thank 
thee that we have such a wonderful High 
Priest to follow, and may we learn of him 
as we worship, and worship as we learn, 
Amen. 


Sun.—Phil. 3: 1-12, All for Christ. 

Please read through the fourteenth verse. 
‘*¢ Forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forward. ... I press'toward the 
wark.’’ We usually take this verse to mean 
that we will aim to forget the: sad and bad 
things in life, It means more.=:Paul wanted 
to forget even the good imheritance in so far 
as reliance upon it kept him from a full 
future for Christ. 


*” O God, our blessed Father, ma Ly we learn, 
too, the secret Paul so wonderfully under- 
stood. May we count all human things as 
nothing that we may win and keep Christ. 
May we be found in him, with no righteous- 
ness of our own, save that of faith. Oh, may 
we attain and apprehend Jesus Christ. In 
his mame. Amen, 
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Discussed by 


[ A Man’s Questions potert E. Speer 





Problems in life and conduct that confront men, young or older, or problems 
troubling wives or mothers or sisters as they seek light and help for men, will 
be considered in this department. Such questions may be addressed to Mr. 
Speer in care of The Sunday School Times. Questions in the field of Bible 
study and Sunday-schcol work are treated in other departments of the paper. 


Question.—I would like to know your views 
on a problem confronting our church. We 
have a membership of about one hundred. In 
this church is a man who has been deacon for 
thirty years and still holds this office. During 
the time he has been deacon he has been faith- 
ful in attending weekly service on Sunday, was 
church treasurer for a number years, and 
also holds the office of trustee. He takes no 
interest in the weekly prayer service, always 
saying, as a reason, ‘‘ You can’t get people 
out."” Atseveral recent business meetings of 
the church this deacon has opposed nearly 
every action taken by the church, and in such 
terms that many of the members feel insulted 
and say that he owes the church an apology. 
‘The church has a growing membership and 
needs more room, Ketan was made by this 
deacon to repair and build an addition to the 
church. ‘This motion was carried, but after 
plans were made and presented to the church, 
there were none but his own that would suit 
him. Another plan seemed to suit the church 
better, and a motion was carried to build ac- 
cording to this plan. ‘Then another motion to 
begin building as soon. as a certain sum of 
money had been raised was carried. This sum 
was large enough to cover all expenses con- 
nected with the improvements. Then this 
deacon made the raising of the money impossi- 
ble by refusing to contribute a cent himself 
toward that plan of building, and using his in- 
fluence against it. A meeting was again called, 
and all plans of building were dropped because 
of the disturbance made by this deacon. ‘The 
church moved to repeal. all action taken, and 
this included this man’s motion made at the 
beginning. ‘This also carried, but it made this 
deacon so angry that the meeting adjourned 
before any further business was transacted. 

Our pastor acted as chairman at these meet- 
ings, and every one says he was impartial aud 
charitable toward all, but now the deacon re- 
ferred to blames him, for it .all, attacking him 
eae. because he has tried to do.him a 

indness by 
amends for his,actions. Different individuals 
have béen to see our déacon, and have found 
it impossible to reason with him. He looks 
upon himself as sacrificing his popularity to 
the cause, and declares hc is right in what he 
has done, 

Our brother does not. believe in missions. 
He opposes young people's socials,. and is 
against the state workers of our denomination. 
Now, how should the church regard such ac- 
tions? Should the church allow this man to 
continue in office? Some of the members 
claim the church will ‘‘split’’ if his office is 
taken by another, and others declare they will 
leave the church if it sanctions such actions by 
allowing him to continue in office. 

Your advice will be appreciated. 


$6 HIS kind goeth not out save by 

prayer.”’ It is situations like these, 

repeated again and again in the 
history of the church and survived by the 
church, which prove that it is an institution 
of God, and endowed with a miraculous life. 
If God were not in the church, the church 
would have been destroyed long ago by its 
own members, 

There are times when men like this must 
be denied re-election, or even be removed 
from office. The advantage of fixed terms 
of service for church officers is that it allows 
a church quietly to drop an impossible man 
at the end of his term. 

Unity and love are essential to the life of 
the church. The happy thing would be for 
this church to seek unity and love by prayer 
and spiritual work for others. But if men 
will not enter into such unity, if they will 
insist on making trouble or having their own 
way, or on having their own way and making 
trouble too, the only right thing to do is for 
the really responsible leaders of the church 
to meet together quietly and decide upon the 
right course of action, Then if some one 
man obstructs and antagonizes and injures 
the church gravely, go peacefully to him and 
talk it all over, and if he will not be reason- 
able or Christian, ask him quietly to lay 
down his office. If he will not, then quietly 
desist from re-electing him to it, 

Where aman is only cantankerous, it is 
harder to know how to deal with him than 
when he is morally bad. . Often it is better 
to endure him, and seek by patience and 
tact and forbearance to win him. Most men 
who really love the church enough to make 


giving him a chance to make* 





all the trouble over it which this deacon has 
made have a great deal of good in them to 
work upon, and wise leaders of the church 
ought to be able to win them. 





Question.—Would you please give me advice 
in a very perplexing situation? I am a Ger- 
man, and have always belonged to a German 
church. 1 am at present a member of the 
board of trustees, and by far the heaviest sup- 
porter financially in the congregation of which 

am a member. Through death, moving 
away, and other causes, our membership has 
become so small that at present for the first 
time in its existence the congregation, even with 
the help of the church at large, finds itself un- 
able to meet its financial obligations of raising 
about $500 toward its current expenses and 
minister's salary. 

A part of our services are conducted in the 
English language. The preachers we get from 
conference are usually the very weakest on ac- 
count of our small congregation,—there are 
only about thirty-five members, and only part 
of them helping to support the church. We 
are surrounded by some of the largest English 
churches in the city, and therefore don’t stand 
much show of increasing our membership. In 
view of it all, some of us are a little disheart- 
ened. My wife, though she will not leave with- 
out me, wants to join an English church. Now 
should we leave and our support be withdrawn ? 
I am afraid it might cause a breaking up, or at 
least a very serious further handicapping, of the 
congregation. I should very much dislike to 
have the further crippling, or maybe breaking 
up» on my conscience, though I know that some 
of the elders of the conference would be glad to 
have it go to pieces as hardly worthy of further 
labor. I shall be very grateful for your advice 
in the matter. 


T IS easy to sympathize with your love 
for your own German church, but per- 
haps, hard as it may be for you to a¢cept 

the issue, the time has.come when. its work 
is done and its members ought to’pass into 
the neighboring churches. If you wish to 
keep up the old fellowship, this could be done 
by special weekly or, monthly social gather- 
ings for prayer and conference. But cer- 
tainly we ought not to try to keep up unnec- 
essary church organizations, Whatever is 
done by your congregation should be done 
after full discussion and prayer, and with the 
general concurrence of the congregation 
that it was wise. But it would seem that the 
work of Christ would be strengthened by 
your all joining some other near-by churches, 
adding your energies to their work. This 
would release what is now needed ‘to main- 
tain your organization for some aggressive 
missionary work in connection .with the 
church to which you ought to go. You 
ought certainly, however, to conserve the 
fellowship of your congregation and all. good 
traditions of your past. ..This could surely 
be done in the church to which you might go. 





Question.—There has come to me a difficult 
roblem for solution. Our Sunday-school has 
joined in the popular movement of having a 
Sunday-school baseball league, the aim of 
which they claim is to break up Sunday base- 
ball. My position is that such action places 
the sanction of the church upon worldly amuse- 
ment, and I cannot think that it meets with the 
Lord's approval. ‘The argument is advanced 
that it will bring young men into the Sunday- 
school who could not be reached in any other 
way, and will abolish Sunday baseball because 
no one playing or attending Sunday baseball 
can belong to such a team, and all are required 
to attend Sunday-school twice every month. 
But even though these results should be at- 
tained (I am dubious, however), would the 
church be justified in taking such a step to 
bring about the accomplishment ofsuch results ? 


OU would do well to ask Mr. Marion 
Lawrance’s opinion on the question 
from the Sunday-school point of view. 

Ido not believe in Sunday-school baseball 
teams or leagues. It is all right if any set 
of young men or boys who know one an- 
other want to organize as a nine and play 
other nines, but it ought to be a personal 
matter or in the name of some association 
other than the Sunday-school. It is desirable 
for a teacher to keep in touch with his boys 
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during the week in all their interests, and to 
help thém in their sports ;-but it ought not 
to be in the name of the Sunday-school, and 
the Sunday-school ought not to exploit athlet- 
ics as one of its activities or allurements, It 
will not be necessary to draw the Sunday- 
school into baseball, or baseball into the 
Sunday-school, if teachers will know their 
pupils and will get into their pupils’ lives 
and help them as men and brothers in all 
their interests. The influence of the Sun- 
day-school ought certainly to be against 
Sunday ball-playing, but that influence can 
be best exerted by the personal relationships 
of the teachers during the week to their 
scholars, and by their share as human beings 
in all the interests of their scholars. 





Question.—A mother has brought up an only 
son with the hope of his being a stalwart, work- 
ing Christian. He becomes a Christian, but 
afterward, es through the influence of 
college life, becomes careless, —apparently loses 
relish for church and church work, avoids the 
communion table, gets in with a class of fellows 
who, though not bad, play cards, smoke, and 
attend thetheater. This young man is clean and 
faithful to business duties, and can see no harm 
in these things, He marries, and he and his 
wife go to live with his mother. ‘Ihese worldly 
things of which I have spoken make the home 
life inharmonious for the mother, Would she 
be justified in breaking up the home, and would 
it be better for her to live by herself under these 
cireumstances? I think your judgment would 
be very helpful in this matter, and I hope you 
will'express it freely. 


IIE closer hand a mother can keep upon 
such a son the better. The best way 
to win him to the best things is not to 

oppose his present taste for the things which 
are inferior, but to try to make the superior 
interests of life attractive and alluring to 
him. Perhaps his pastor or some high- 
_minded Christian man can be led to cultivate 
his friendship in the hope of influencing his 
interests. Perhaps he could be led to read 
some good biographies which would awaken 
an ambition to make his life tell for good, 
and:to accomplish something for Christ and 
his fellow-men,—lives like those of Robert 
Carter, Henry Clay Trumbull, Horace W. 
Rose, or Samuel C, Armstrong. 
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The Saved-Up Sunshine 
By Frederick Hall 


F COURSE Toggles had some excuse. 

When you come to think of it every 

one who is ever cross, or glum, or im- 

patient has some excuse and always to him it 

seems a good enough one to account for the 

disagreeable way he acts. But, as excuses 
go, Toggles’ really was a fairly good one. 

They were to start right after breakfast, all 
of them, in the surrey, They were to drive 
to the lake, and have their lunch on the 
shore, and grandpa had promised to take 
them out in a rowboat, and Toggles and Ma- 
:bel.were to go wading—you can see for your- 
self it was to be no ordinary day. 

- And then it rained. 

The moment Toggles wakened he heard 
it and ran tothe window, Everything looked 
wet, and dark, and discouraged, and there 
was not the slightest sign of improvement. 
All through breakfast he and Mabel kept 
‘hoping that it would stop and the sun come 
out, but it rained on steadily. After break- 
fast they still hoped for a while but by nine 
o’clock they knew there was no use hoping 
any longer and then Toggles simply gave up 
so much as trying to be cheerful. Of course 
he couldn’t cry, he was too big for that, but 
he sat down in the front room and he didn’t 
want to play with Mabel, and he didn’t want 
mama to read to him, and he didn’t want to 
go out tosee grandma make cookies—that 
was the strangest of all—he didn’t want to do 
anything but just be miserable. 

Now whether grandpa knew how he felt, 
that I can’t tell, but all at once he came into 
the room rubbing his hands and saying : 

*« Well, this isa dark, gloomy, chilly day,’’ 
and then, in the same ordinary tone in which 
he so often said such extraordinary things, he 
went on, ‘*1 think Imust go down cellar and 
get a basket of sunshine.’’ 

A basket of sunshine sounded so amazing 
that Toggles stared at grandpa, quite forget- 
ting for the moment even the rain outside 
and the spoiled picnic. 
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‘*I wish you would get some,’ said mama, 
‘*we need it here.”’ 

*« Well,’ exclaimed gra , I’m real 
glad I had Mr. Walters bring us that load.” 

Toggles, listening, realized that either his 
Nhe. was for once mistaken or else here 
was something quite wonderful to be learned 
and when there were things to be learned 
Toggles asked questions. 

**Grandpa,’’ he demanded, ‘‘how can 
there be sunshine down cellar ?”’ 

** I can’t quite explain how,’’ said grandpa, 
**but I know there is. I saw it there not 
fifteen minutes ago.’’ 

“I'll go down with you,’’ volunteered 
Toggles. 

But when they were in the cellar and grand- 
pa had picked up the shovel, Toggles sud- 
denly burst out: 

‘*Why, grandpa, that isn’t sunshine, 
That’s coal,’’ 

* ‘How do you know ?”’ retorted grandpa. 

** Why, by the looks.’’ 

*©You can’t always tell by looks, I 
wouldn’t depend on that.”’ 

**But,’? Toggles laughed. Grandpa’s 
absurd fashion of talking was sometimes 
really bewildering. ‘** But—grandpa—well, 
how do you know it’s sunshine ? ”’ 

‘* By the way it acts,’’ answered grandpa, 
and pe en Toggles looked puzzled, he asked : 
** What does sunshine do?” 

Toggles thought for a moment. 

*¢ It makes things light and warm.’’ 

** Well, that’s jnst what this does.’’ 

‘¢ But is it ready sunshine?” Toggles 
insisted. 

“Is ice really water?”’ 

Toggles had to think again, 

** One way it is and one way it isn’t.” 

«* Well, it’s the same with this.’’ 

**T wish you would tell me about it.’’ 

*¢ When we get upstairs I will.’’ 

And after the fire was kindled in the great 
fireplace, and the tiny flames were leaping 
up between the black lumps and crackling 
and sputtering, grandpa took ‘Toggles on his 
knee and began: 

** Before God made men, he made the 
sun, and it used to shine then just-as it does 
now, but the sunshine was not all wasted 
just because there wete no ‘men to sée jit; 
for in a way so wonderful that I can’t begin 
to explain or even understand it, the sun- 
shine grew into the Jeaves and tree-trunks, 
and then the leaves and the tree-trunks, 
with the sunshine still in them, all frozen 
up, you might say—God turned them into 
coal, buried deep in the ground, Afterward 
men came, and they learned to dig down and 
get out the coal—and when they made a fire 
of it there would come out the heat and the 
light—the sunshine—that God had saved up 
fom them so long ago, and it made them 
werm and cheerful,”’ 

**It is very wonderful, isn’t_it?’’ said 
Toggles seriously. 

** Yes,’’ returned grandpa; ‘*‘ but there is 
another thing that to me is almost as won- 
derful,”’ 

** What is that? ”’ 

**It is that we can do just what God did. 
We can save sunshine too. I knew a man 
who for a longer time than you have lived 
was so sick he could not get out of his bed, 
but he was the jolliest man to visit! He 
had saved up the pleasant things that hap- 
pened before he was sick, and when a pain 
hurt him very badly he thought about them. 
I knew a lady, too, who lost. her baby, but 
even that did not make her unhappy for 
always. She had saved up sunshine, and 
she gave it out again—just as the coal does, 
I’ve even known little boys, not ten years 
old, who, when there came dark, cloudy, 
gloomy days never sulked,—they just thought 
of all the good times—’”’ 

And all at once Toggles felt his cheeks 


getting very hot, and he reached up and put [ 


his fingers on grandpa’s lips, 

** Now, grandpa!’’ he exclaimed, ‘ you 
don’t need to say any more, Because I’m 
not going to act this way again, and I’m 
going right out this minute to play with 

abel.’’ 

DUNDEE, ILL, 


% 


‘* What Shalla Young Girl Read?” By 
Margaret E. Sangster. Definite suggestions 
as to the best books for young girls—a great 
help to parents as well as to the girls them- 
selves, Mrs. Sangster, who for many years 
wrote upon a variety of subjects dealing with 
young girls, was well fitted to treat this ques- 
tion. The book may be had for s0 cents, 
postpaid, from The Sunday School Times Co, 
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For Breakfasts 
Puffed Wheat or Rice is served with 
cream and sugar, or mixed with 
berries for a nut-like blend 





These crisp, airy wafers are served 
like crackers in a bowl 
of milk 








A Million 





Dishes Daily 


Folks now enjoy a million dishes daily of Puffed Wheat and 





Puffed Rice. 





Morning, noon and night they eat them in a dozen different ways. 
And not one of these users ever tasted.a cereal half so delightful 


as these. 


You all. should have them. Every meal this summer can be bet- 


tered by them. 


Prof. Anderson’s Gift 


These curious foeds are a. basic invention, due to Prof. Anderson, 
There has never been anything like them. 


The grains are steam exploded, to eight times normal size. Each 
grain is filled with a myriad cells, each surrounded by toasted walls. 
All. the food granules are so blasted to pieces that digestion acts 


instantl 
And 
toasted nuts. 


the terrific heat gives these crisp, perous grains a taste like 


Se here are combined the most delicious, most digestible cereals | 


known, 


- Puffed Wheat, 10c -.... 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Don’t deny yourself these daily delights. 


don’t forget them. 
They 
made wholly digestible. 
They are like fairy wafers, 
them now. 


West 


Don’t neglect them— 


are always ready. And every serving means whole grains 


Tell your grocer that you want 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 

















For Dinners 
They are crispsin soup. Or they garnish 
ice cream with a taste like toasted nuts 








4 ” 
a 
mae i ome. <r 


At All Hours 
Girls use them in candy making, and boys 
eat them like peanuts when at play 

(303) 
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Every state in the Union except 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona 
and Utah, is represented in the 
list of delegates already regis- 
tered for the World’s Seventh 
Sunday School Convention, to 
be held in Zurich, Switzerland, 
July 8-15, 1913. Every province 
in Canada is represented 


@ There is a keen and growing interest 
in our Zurich plan—the plan by which 
we offer to send you to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention in Switzer- 
land, July 8-15, 1913, without money 


cost to you. 


@. Up to this time (noon on Friday, 
July 12) 728 persons from 53 states 
and provinces, and from three countries 
across the sea, have shown. their interest 
in the idea by writing us for information 
about the Convention and the tours 
offered with the Convention as the 
objective. 


@ We want to tell you about it all, if 
you have the least idea that you could 
spare the time to go. Will you say on 
a postal card, ‘‘ Please send me informa- 
tion about your Zurich plan’’? 


@ Do not decide in advance that the 
question of expense stands in your 
way. We want to tell you our plan for 
settling that question, just as we helped 
to settle it for some busy men and 
women who saw (when we told them) 
how they cou/d go to the World’s Con- 
vention in Rome five years ago,—and 
they went. 


@ A full page in the issues of The Sunday 
School Times of June 15 and June 22 gave 
a brief description of the Zurich tours. 
But you will want to know more about 
them,—and more about the great Con- 
vention itself. 


@ Will you ask? 


The Sunday School Times Company 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR THE YOUNGER GRADES 
By Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 





MeEpIA, PA.—Our children have become in- 
terested in flowers, and many of them have 
gardens with flowers which have come from 
the packages of seeds given them in Sunday- 
school. ‘The query now is, how Leo | can give 
Pe to others through these blossoms ? 

F THE children to whom you refer are 

not too small, you might give them a 

list each week of the people to whom 
blossoms would be welcome, and let them 
dvliver them. You might choose a day 
when all might bring their flowers, and send 
them through some one person to the hos- 
pital, or at some other time you might have 
them sent into the city, to be distributed to 
the little children in the tenement sections. 

Children everywhere (and big people too) 
are hungry for flowers. It is not an infre- 
quent sight to see commuters from the sub- 
urban sections each morning bearing the 
products of their gardens, and often distrib- 
uting every blossom along the street before 
they have reached their offices. Others send 
them to a near-by department store, or dis- 
tribute them at the bank or the office build- 
ing, or to the newsboys. 





HARRISBURG, PA.—The vacation season 
seems to separate the pupils and teachers in 
their interests, especially the irregular teachers 
and pupils, even though their absence is only 
due to a vacation, = not to Meeemarenee. Can 
you suggest any plan, or plans, to overcome 
this feeling of separation ?—L. 'P 


HE superintendent of the school may 
senda post-card of greeting to each class 
during his own vacation time. This will 

suggest to the teachers of each class that 
they may do a similar thing for each pupil in 
the class, In turn let the pupils send a 
post-card to the superintendent and to the 
class teacher. This is but a small thing to 
do, but the. writing of it keeps the school 
in mind. Encourage the pupils to bring 
back to the school some trophy of their trip, 
such as an empty and abandoned birds’ nest, 
for use in the Kjadergarten or Beginners’ 
Department; a bunch of dried grasses for 
the decoration of the birthday calendar or 
the offering baskets ; some shells which they 
have gathered at the shore and which later 








Sallow Faces 
Often Caused by Tea and Coffee Drinking 


How many persons realize that tea and 
coffee so disturb digestion that they pro- 
duce a muddy, yellow complexion ? 

A ten days’ trial of Postum has proven 
a means, in thousands of cases, of clear- 
ing 5 2 a bad complexion. ; 

A Washn. young lady tells her expe- 
rience : 

‘** All of us—father, mother, sister and 
brother—had used tea and coffee for 
many years until finally we all had stom- 
ach troubles more or less, 

‘* We all were sallow and troubled with 
pimples, breath bad, disagreeable taste 
in the mouth, and all of us simply so 
many bundles of nerves. 

** We didn't realize that tea and coffee 
caused the trouble until one day we ran 
out of coffee and went to borrow some 
from a neighbor. She gave us some 
Postum and told us to try that. 

‘* Although we started to make it, we 
all felt sure we would be sick if we 
missed our strong coffee, but we tried 
Postum and were surprised to find it 
delicious. 

‘* We read the statements on the pkg., 
got more and in a month and a half you 
wouldn’t have known us. We all were 
able to digest our food without any trou- 
ble, each one’s skin became clear, 
tongues cleaned off, and nerves in fine 


|condition. We never use anything now 
| but Postum. ‘There is nothing like it.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

‘* There’s areason,” and it is explained 
in the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





they can use for gifts for the children’s hos- 
pital; a picture (if they have a camera) for 
the vacation album, which in the autumn 
may furnish entertainment for the entire 
school, when they have their Rally Day so. 
cial ; or even a post-card to be placed in the 
hospital album, which is to be sent to the 
chiidren’s wara jor a Christmas gift from 
the school at the Christmas season 





PATERSON, N. J.—Our Junior Department 
is less than half its usual size during July and 
August on account of the summer exodus, but 
those who remain at home are very faithful in 
their attendance. They are also greatly in- 
terested in their work, and we have succeeded 
in making the program different and interest- 
ing. But we do feel the need of doing some- 
thing which will bind the pupils teach- 
ers more closely during the week, and in 
some way make up to these stay-at-home pupils 
their loss of the happy days enjoyed by their 
more fortunate fellow-pupils. We ta thought 
of forming a missionary club to meet at the 
homes of the different teachers, most of whom 
have either a lawn or a piazza, neither of which 
luxuries belong to any of these pupils. But we 
are afraid that would be too much like work for 
the pupils, and yet we would like to connect 
the good times with the subjects of the Graded 
Lessons studied during these months. What 
do others do ?—E. H. 


OUR idea is a good one. I am not sure 
that I should form them into a club 
with officers just for a summer affair of 

two months, yet if you can have an object in 
meeting there will be a greater interest than 
if you simply invite them for social purposes. 

Primarily your meetings ought to be infor- 
mal, with as little work for the hostess as 
possible. You might plan for eight weekly 
meetings, and the, time for each might vary 
according to the convenience of the home 
entertaining, and the situation of the house 
as to shade; for morning, late afternoon, or 
eatly everiing would be equally desirable for 
your young’guests, If you plan for refresh- 
ments, let them be simple, and ‘as far as pos- 
sible let the pupils do the wotk, Let the 
boys turn’ the freezer if ice-cream is given, or 
let them make the lemonade, and let the 
girls wash the dishes and leave things in or- 
der. ; 


WO plans suggest themselves: ‘* Waste 
Material Parties’? and ‘‘ Play Times 
in Foreign Lands.’’ ‘the Waste 

Material Department of the World’s Sun- 
day School Association, through the sec- 
retary, the Rev. Samuel D. Price, plan 
to send a package of pictures to each 
leper hospital for. Christmas, It will cost 
eight cents a pound for mailing, and, while 
Christmas seems a long way off at this sea- 
son, yet these packages must be ready for 
shipment the last of October, and between 
now and then you will need to communicate 
with the secretary to get the name of the one 
to whom your shipment is to be sent. Have 
the pupils understand what you want to ac- 
complish ; get a notice in your church calen- 
dar that you desire magazines and papers 
containing pictures. Arrange for your pu- 
pils to collect these, and then at these after- 
noon meetings let them look over the maga- 
zines, clip suitable pictures, and arrange 
them in booklets, make them into calendars 
with attractive mounts, paste them on mus- 
lin, or arrange in whatever way is suitable 
for the material collected and the purpose 
intended. 

Remember that the bulk or weight must 
be kept at a minimum on account of the 
postage, Keep in mind also the interest 
which tne picture is to have for the one who 
receives ii. Let the clipping be neatly done, 
Ycu might have all the clipping done at one 
lime, the arranging into form at a second 
meeting, the pasting atanother meeting. It 
will take at least four meetings to exhausi this 
interest. They may be able to gather a lot of 
material which they cannot use, but which 
could be left over for a meeting in the fall, 
when all the pupils are at home, and when 
these pupils, having had this experience, 
would be able to guide the rest, and so give 
to your entire department a share in this de- 
lightful opportunity. Write to the Rev. 
Samuel D. Price, 1415 Mallers Building, 
Chicago, IIl., telling him your denomination, 
and he will give you the address of the hos- 
pital where your work is needed. 
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HE secend suggestion in relation to the 
‘*Play Times in Foreign Lands’’ is 
that you say very little about missiona 

work, but select the countries with whic 
our pupils are in touch threugh their Graded 
prolong and appoint some of your pupils to 
look up the games or amusements of the 
special country for the day. It may be that 
your teachers had better do the preliminary 
work, and let the pupils learn together after 
the leader has told a story or given the basis 
for the énjoyment for the. afternoon. By 
centering your afternoon about the play-time 
of the children in the country under con- 
sideration, it will keep your meetings from 
being like work or lessons, give you a chance 
to do what you were not able to do in con- 
nection with the Sunday teaching, and it 
should help your pupils to have a feeling 
that after all ‘* we are all akin.” For sug- 
gestions on this subject write to the Young 
People’s Missionary Department of your own 
denomination, or to the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, 156 Fiith Avenue, New 
York City, unless you can find the material 
you are seeking in your public library. 





BANGOR, ME.—During the summer we go 
into camp where there is no Sunday-school. 
We do have, however, perhaps twenty-five 
young pooue ranging from ten to eighteen 
years of age. We have been wondering if we 
ought not to do something which will make a 
connection with the home schooi ; but we would 
represent two or three courses of study as we 
come from schools using the Graded Lessons. 
Which course should we use,—that for the 
younger children ?—L. O. 


HY do you not each keep on with the 

work you would be doing if at home? 

The Junior pupils ought to do the 

work asked for and take home their com- 
pleted books, and in this the older members 
of the group could help them, and perhaps 
incidentally refresh their own memories. 
The older group might use their lessons as a 
means of discussion and further reading; 
but here the interest would be more nearly a 
unit, and they might cover one course in 
one month and another course the next 


. month, for under these circumstances they 


could do more reading and get.through in 


. One afternoon the work assigned for three or 


four weeks at home. In one camp Jast 
summer the young people did three times as 


'. much work as they would have done at home. 


The days are long, and there are not so many 
distractions as at home, This will all de- 
pend upon the leadership. But do some- 
thing, and whatever you do, report it to the 
home school for the encouragement of the 
superintendent and teachers. 





DOVER, DEL.—There are about thirty chil- 
dren in our Beginners Department, and we 
have a large room. Do you think it is best to 
keep the children in a circle during all of the 
session, or is there an advantage in letting them 
be seated in other ways ?—J. K. 


F ALL your pupils are about the same 
age, there is no reason especially for 
grouping them in any other way than in 

the circle, unless your program demands it. 
Of course you have planned for some rest or 
movement exercise, so that your little ones 
may have the benefit of a change of position. 
If you have a large room, you might have 
long, low tables at the rear of the room, 
which, while not used every day, could be 
used on occasion; or you may have some 
reason why you need the pupils massed to- 
gether a little more closely, in which case 
you could seat them in rows with spaces be- 
tween, and each row so placed that all the 
children could see you, If you wish to have 
the attention of all concentrated on a picture, 
or if you are using the blackboard, this ar- 
rangement might be excellent occasionally. 
It is not a good plan for every day, for it 
makes necessary a formal presentation of the 
subject and does not permit of the informal 
teaching as does the circle. 

If the ages of your thirty pupils are quite 
different,—that is, if some are nearly six and 
the rest just past three,—you might desire to 
divide into two groups for some part of the 
session, in which case you would make twe 
circles, and perhaps place a screen between. 

In any case do not depart from the plan of 
seating in a circle just for the sake of a 
change, but let your program determine the 
matter for you. In seating in a circle let 
one side of the circle be open (the side 
nearest the blackboard or pictures), so as to 
afford an easy exit from the circle when you 
desire a child to go to the board or to point 
out some object in the picture, 
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Send a Dollar Now 








Send one dollar with your order and remit two dollars a month for five months, or send 
Ten Dollars Cash. The books will be forwarded at once, carriage charges prepaid. 


The Ancestry of Our English Bible : 
By Pror. IRA M. PRICE, University of Chicago. A scholar’ 
treatment of the story of the various versions of the Bible. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Widely used as a text-book. Equally suited 
to the reference library of the every-day Bible student. 1.50. 


Archeology’s Solution of Old Testament Puzzles 
How Pick and Spade are Answering the Destructive Criticism of 
the Bible. By the REV. JOHN URQUHART. You have wanted 
just such a book to bring within small compass some of the chief 
results of archzeological work, Cloth covers; 60 pages. 30 cents, 


Dated Events of the Old Testament 
By ProF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. A scholarly treatise. 
Chronological tables, accompanied by exhaustive explanatory 
notes. An indispensable hand-book for the careful student, 
teacher, or preacher. $1.50. 


500 Ways to Help Your Church. , 
By THERESA H. WoLcoTT. Originally appearing in The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, the chapters of this book offer a wealth 
of suggestions for wholesome entertainnjent, hints on making 
the instruction of young: people interesting. A book for all 
church workers. $1.00. 


Light on the Old Testament from Babel 
By the REv. A. T. CLAY, Ph.D. An authogitative statement of the 
results of recent arcthéeological discoveries, and the light they throw 
on Old Testament history. The book is abundantly illustrated, 
amany-of the pictures never having been — before. $2.00, 


The Making of a Teacher 5 
By MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, Ph.D., LU:D., Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Philadelphia. ‘The text-book for use in many Sun- 
day-school teacher-training classes, and has also been adopted in 
many of the professional reading courses for secular teachers. $1.00, 


World Wide Bible Study 

By CLAYTON S. COOPER. Mr. Cooper knows the facts and 
methods of practised Bible study throughout the world as do few 

¢ other men. Out of his rich experience in promoting Bible study 
among the students of America and the Orient he has made a 
book which opens up a rare opportunity to those who would 
appropriate new treasures in Bible study and teaching. Literally 
the whole world has been searched out for its contribution to the 
kind of Bible study that grips. $1.00. 


Our Misunderstood Bible. 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. This volume has gathered into com- 
pact form many of the comments resulting from Dr. Trumbull's 
critical study of well-known Scripture passages, and reverses 
some common notions about Bible meanings, while illuminating 
obscure passages that have puzzled many. $1.00. 


Men and Missions 

By WILLIAM T. ELLIS. ‘ Men and Missions” meets the need 
which all the multitude of men who have been freshly aroused 
to an interest in the big world have felt. Itis astraight putting of 
present-day world conditions concerning the greatest work in 
the world which appeals to men. The appendixes, full of meth- 
ods and missionary data, supply a realized lack. A meaty 
volume, by a newspaper man who knows American men and who 
knows the mission field by actual observation, $1,00, 


Reasonable Biblical Criticism 

By WILLIs J. BEECHER, D.D. In this work Dr, Beecher gathers 
up the history of biblical criticism in recent years, selects the sig- 
nificant tendencies, analyzes them, and with utter fairness and 
full consideration of the value of both the higher critical and the 
ultra conservative positions, brings the reader face to face with 
most reasonable conclusions with regard to the whole question. 
It is a book of great importance, and will undoubtedly do much 
to help the everyday Bible student to solid ground. $1.50. 


The Students’ Illustrated 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
By the Rev. WILLIAM. WALfPER SMITH, A.B., A.M., M,D. 
This book is illustrated with about one hundred pictures of Bible 
places and thirty-five maps, many of them in colors. With Fore- 
word by the Rev. Milton S, Littlefield, It.is a popular reading 
manual and text-book for teachers'and clergy, and an illumi- 
nating course of lessons for the Sunday-school, to be used in the 
history and geography ages. Thé book is designed for extensive 
use in private study, in supplemental work in classes above the 
elementary grades, and in teacher-training classes that desiré to 
do especially careful work in the combined fields of history and 
geography. 75 cents, 

Historical Charts of the Life and Ministry of Christ 
With an Outline Harmony of the, Gospels. By GEORGE E. 
Croscup, B.A. The distinctive feature of this work is found in 
the two sheets of folding charts bound in at the back of the vol- 
ume. In addition to these principal features of charts and har- 
mony there are other things: an abundant bibliography of bogks 
to consult, a pronouncing and explanatory dictionary of proper 
names, lists of the miracles and parables of Jesus, an outline of 
the Jewish calendar, a diagram of the He-odian family, and a 
brief record of the twelve apostles. To all of which Professor 
Riddle gives an appreciative Introduction. This is destined to 
become a standard work, necessary to every Bible student's 
equipment, $1.00, 


Studies in Oriental Social Life 
By H. CLAY TRUMBULL. A rich fund of side-lights on Bible 
characters and customs as studied in the life of the East by a keen- 
eyed American scholar who knew how to see and say the things 
that every one wants to know about Oriental customs. $1.50. 


Total, $15.05 at Regular Prices 


Books that give light on Bible study, make for improved methods in Sunday- 
school work, and inspire toward richer service, are all included in the list. 


Remember Our Terms 


()() — $1.00 down—$2.00 a month for ()() 
5 months, or, Cash with order, 
‘= 


o=— (Carriage charges prepaid.) 


At the above exceptigqnally low price no substitution of books or modification of terms can be allowed. 


Any single book may be ordered at the price quoted. 


The call to-day is for ‘¢vained workers in every line of endeavor. ‘This library brings right to your 
home the result of years of study and practical experience by the various specialists. Each book is a store- 


house of ideas and valuable suggestions. 


_ Sunday-schools and Bible classes everywhere will find this an excellent addition to their Workers’ 
Library. If there is none in your ‘school, this will make a good beginning. ° 
For the thoughtful Sunday-school worker, for the busy pastor, for the earnest Bible student, it will be 


found an invaluable addition to the library equipment. 


The Sunday School Times Company, -_— - 


- - 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(oy Diploma Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
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THE MAYOR ¥ 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
‘lhe brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. 

















EDUCATIONAL 


The Montrose Bible 
Conference . Association | 


Dr. R. A. Torrey, D.D., Director 


A summer school for ministers, students and 
Christian workers. ‘Teachers: Dr. James 
M. Gray, Chicago; Rev. R, V. Miller, 
Henderson, N. C.; Rev. John MelInnis, 
Halifax, N. S.; Charles L. Hurlburt, D.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. George G. Mahy, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. W. J. Erdman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. ‘Torrey and others, 
Write for announcement. 

WM. C. GAMBLE, Executive Secretary 
28 Maple Street, - - «© Montrose, Pa. 




















The Western Theological Seminary 
*N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Founded by the General As- 
sembly, 1825. A complete modern theological cur- 
riculum, with elective courses leading to the degree of 
B.D. Graduate courses of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, leading to degrees of A.M. and Ph.D., are 
open to properly qualified students of the Seminary. 
Exceptional library facilities—34,000 volumes. A new 
dormitory, equipped with latest modern improvements, 
including dining-room, gymnasium and social hall, is 
now ready for occupancy. Next term opens Septem- 
ber 17, 1912. For information apply to 
Presipent JaAmgs A. Kacso, Pu.D., D.D. 


THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF 
RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY. 


Degree Course for graduates of colleges and theo- 
ical seminaries. } 





»sitions in all kinds of Christian service in church, 
unday-school, mission and settlement work. 
wresnpate rses for teacher training. 
jan 


tra ined workers greater than sup- 
ply. Fe n E, n Eercet, Tetitonl Conn. 


C A W K.As A PROFESSION, Training 
with field work under Specialists 
ivics, Charitie: 5 i 


arities, Child Helping, Settlements, Recre- 





ation, etc. Single Course $12.50. 12 Courses (Di- 
ey 75. xoth yearopens Oct.z. Graham Taylor, 

res. ola CG, Lathrop, Vice-Pres. Chicago School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in kl! parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. Wm.O.Pratt,Mgr. 
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a Specialty 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, August 4, 1912 

The Christian Virtues. VIIi. Temper- 

ance (1 Cor.9: 19-27). (Con- 
secration Meeting) 





— i < — 


Daily Readings tor Preceding Week 
MON,- In all things (1 Cor. 7 : 29-31). 
TUES.—-in food (Phil. 3 : 17-21).’ 
WED.—in speech (Jas. 3 : 1-6). 
THUR.—In opinion (Rom. 14 : 13-<1). 
Fri.—The liquor evil (Luke at : 34-36). 
Sat.—The Spirit's fruit (Gal. 5 : 22-26). 








in‘ vhat dire:tion do you need temperance ? 
Can *‘ temperance ’’ be acquired? How? 


What eftect has temperance on the char- 
acter? 


HE word ‘temperance’ in the New 
Testament often means rather ‘self- 
control,’’ The idea would seem to 

be that the personality is a bundle of ener- 
gies and impulses which, if not restrained 
and directed, will run to excess in wrong 
directions. In right directions often there 
is no danger of excess, and no control is 
needed. For example, we cannot be too 
pure, or true, or upright, or just. We can 
be too lenient, or modest, or amiable, but 
not too kind, or humble, or loving. . The 
evil here is one not of direction but of excess. 
But there are other possibilities of excess 
where the direction itself is evil and where 
self-control requires not only a_ stopping 
short of excess, but a stopping short of in- 
dulgence. It is in these cases that temper- 
ance has come to mean abstinence, 


% 


Temperance means abstinence in the case 
of all that is morally wrong,—like impurity, 
falsehood, selfishness. And if we believe 
that the liquor evil is morally wrong, and 
that the personal use of liquor shares at all 
the wrong which the traffic and the infilnence 
of the liquor traffic embody in America to- 
day, then temperance will call for our total 
abstinence from the use of liquor. 


But in many things temperance does not 
mean abstinence. It means the moderate 
use of that which is right in itself, and which 
becomes wrong only through ‘misuse or 
excess—eating and drinking, for example. 
Many good people who are total abstainers 
from liquor are intemperate eaters, and 
bring upon themselves discomfort and dis- 
ease which is as immoral as the consequences 
of using liquor. The virtue of temperance 
requires us to refrain from overeating. In 
the country districts we still meet the old 
counsel to ‘‘eat as long as things taste 
good,’’ But that is no counsel of temper- 
ance. Our eating is to be not to the limit 
of pleasurable self-indulgence, but to the 
glory of God. 


bf 
There is need, also, of temperance in 
speech. To call everything ‘perfectly 


lovely’? or to use 
**awful’’ and ‘‘ awfully ’’ with regard to the 
most trivial things or experiences or feelings 
is to be dissolute, and not temperate. There 
are times when we are justified,in using ex- 
treme and unlimited speech, but we shall be 
unable to take advantage of such times and 
have the fervor and fulfill the duty of the 
strongest use of language at such times if we 
have already exhausted the language on 
trifles. And as a matter of fact the very 
strongest use of language is a_restrained 
use. Understatement is always the most 
forceful form of statement. The intemper- 
ate use of language becomes soon ineffective 
and impotent. 


** perfectly ugly,’’ 


”? 
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But ought we to be moderate and tem- 
perate in our opinions? We ought. to be 
fair and open-minded and kindly and gener- 
ous, but we ought also to be. clear and defi 
nite and positive and convinced. Our 
American disposition is to be too partisan 





concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the | 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- | 
ftsement in The Sunday School Times. ' 


and hot and ill-tempered in our views. But 
this is often because we have not carefully 
and scrupulously thought them out and 
formulated them to ourselves in calm: and 
deliberate terms. This is what we ought to 
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do, namély, think resolutely through to-the 
‘euth the great issues of religion and politics 


and life, and when wé have tound the truth, 


aold and defenc and propagate it with 
charity and ooa-vill, with open-minded 


j} readiness t see other aspects of the truth 


than thos. which we have as yet seen, but 
with definitzness of conviction and with frm 
but moderatec earnestness. 


aul, who was one ot the clearest, hrmest, 
most aggressive of men, put it all in one 
word when he said, ‘* Let your moderation 
be known unto all men.’’ Where did he 
say this? 


a 
The Farewell Volleys 


(Continued from page 954) 


and the merry drums are not to make us for- 
get. They are to remind us that-we must 
be ready for every duty, cheery and brave 
and faithful, The music of the camp never 
dims the memory of the comrade who had 
been called to higher duty. It’s the way of 
the camp, and of the busy world, and it’s a 
good way. 1 do not believe in wearing 
mourning for the dead, yet no man loves his 
friends more dearly than I, I would not 
say of my loved ones, when they pass on to 
the perfect life, ‘* They make me gloomy 
every time I think of them. Asa token of 
my feelings toward them, I darken my sun- 
shine with these sable garments of the 
night.’”? 

The origin of wearing mourning garments 
was not to express sorrow, or reverence. 
The peculiar garb was assumed to warn all 
persons that the wearer was ‘unclean ”’ 
from contact with the dead, and was there- 
fore to be avoided. as a leper is shunned, 

** Fall in for roll-call!- Attention !”’ 

The living respond to their names. The 
sergeant calls the details. This man for 
camp guard; this one for picket; this one 
to hew wood ; that one to draw water; you 
to go forth to battle ;: you to minister in the 
hospital ; you to abidein your tent, waiting 
to be called. 

And the dead, having achieved their full 


(Lesson for Aug: 4) JULY 20, 1912 
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Philadelphia, July 20, 1912 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
uew subscribers, in the United States and 
Canada. ‘I‘hese rates include postage: 


Five cr more copies, either to 
$1.00 separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, $1.00 each; per year. 


One copy, or any number ot 
$ 1.50 copies less than five, $1.50 each. 


per year. - One copy, five years, $6.00. 
One free copy addi- 
Free Copies jiohai will beallowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
$1.00 rate, 
The Sager 1s not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special r st 
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be sent free upon application. 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Why persist in using old-style, 


harrow-necked; ‘ tin-topped, scréw- 
capped jars? “That was the old 
}way of canning.” The newer, 





duty, sleep sweetly and quietly, --waiting-te- 
hear Him say, ‘I amr the Resurrection, and 
the Life’? 


PASADENA, CAL, 











HYMNS OF WORSHIP 
AND SERVICE 
for the SUNDAY - SCHOOL 


Published, October, 1008. 
Used and liked in hundreds of schools 
Introductory price, Judi cloth, 30 cents. Send 
Jor a sample copy 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
HYMNS 


HALLOWED few sre'vc 


$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable 4 mailed tu prospective purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 


Just Published 


Victory»... 
in Christ >>" 


D.D. 

This book has a great message of en- 
couragement and power for thousands 
who are groping for light on the problem 
of sin in life, and on the true conditions 
of victory over sin. 

There are chapters on ‘The Daring of 
the Victorious Life,’’ ‘Bible Study,"’ 
** Prayer,’’ ‘‘Service,"’ ‘‘ Evangelism,"’ 
““Temptation,’’ “* Joy."’ 

It is bound uniform with the “ How" 
bodk and ‘‘ Winning Men One by One.”’ 


so cents, postpaid. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa, 




















; safer, better way_is called 
““Jatring,” preserving in the-all-glass 


“E-Z SEAL’ JARS 


The ‘sturdy; sanitary, green-tinted 
jars with the wide neck, the glass 
cap and the spring seal. Easy to 
fill, easy to close, easy to open and 
easy to clean—no twisting or turning. 
Put up your vegetables and 
fruit in E-Z Seal jars. Save 


time and labor, too—your 
fruit will not spoil. 


Free Jar— 

Free Book 
Take this coupon “an 
to yourgrocer. He will give E-Z 
you a free i Write tous » Seal Jar 
and we will send youa “ i. FREE 
Sree book of recipesand 2 19 oraer to 


. . A secure 
canning instructions, psee sas, pee this 
Do this—to-day. ¢ Sept. 1 





before it. 1, 1912, prop- 
- erly ailod “sak. : 


HAZEL-ATLAS~ 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


od ved one jas 
Wheeling free of all cost or This is 


mA . 

W. Va. = | the first coupon presented by any mem- 
Pa ber of my familly. 

Pd Name 


Address 
TO THE DEALER:— Present this to jobber from 
recieved 


whom you E-Z Seal Jars. All coupons mest 

be signed by you and returned before Nov. 1, 1912, 
DEALER'S CERTIFICATE. Thisis to certify that I gave 
@ person whose signature 








one “‘Atian” E-Z Seal dar to 
appears above. 


Dealer's Name 
Address 




















THE WASTE 
OF 





is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
.deleterious drugs only make conditions 
worse. 
Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


WwW. AK E FUL N E % 4 fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 


fulness, and always without ill after-effects. 


A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 
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